PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


VOL. 34 JANUARY 24, 1919 No. 4 


EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA. 
PREVALENCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


While the reports indicate changes from week to week in the num- 
ber of cases of influenza in the different States, there appears to be 
little change in the general situation throughout the country. Cases 
of influenza are reported from all States from which information is 
secured, and the distribution of the disease appears to be general. 

Reports from State health officers for the week ended January 18, 
1919, indicate increases in the number of cases notified, as compared 
with the preceding week, in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Washington. 

Decreases in the number of reported cases are noted in the following- 
named States: California, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Maine, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Oklahoma. (See summary of reports, p. 133.) 

The reports from zones surrounding Army camps show an increase 
of about 25 per cent in the number of cases notified as compared with 
the preceding week. (See p. 137.) 


CODE OF LIGHTING FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, AND OTHER 
WORK PLACES. 


The following is a report of the divisional committee on light- 
ing, section on sanitation, committee on welfare work of the com- 
mittee on labor, advisory commission, Council of National Defense. 

This report is published by permission of Mr. Samuel Gomper Sy 
chairman of the committee on labor, 

The chairman of the divisional committee states that the rules, 
as set forth herein, have been officially approved by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and have been tried out for several years under 
working conditions in factories, mills, and other work places. 

These rules constitute the basis of the Pennsylvania factory light- 
ing code, which became effective in the labor laws of that State June 
1, 1916; also the basis of the New Jersey lighting code, which went 
into effect in that State on August 1, 1916. 
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The appendix, containing the supplementary notes, was abstracted 
from the factory lighting code of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 

The committee recommends that steps be taken at once to put the 
code into effect in every State in the country. For purposes of legis- 
lative enactment the rules alone may suffice. 

The divisional committee on lighting was composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

L. B. Marks, chairman, consulting engineer, 103 Park Avenue, New York 


City. 

C. B. Clewell, assistant professor, electrical engineering, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

A. §S. MeAllister, consulting engineer, 261 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 

Preston S. Millar, general manager, electrical testing laboratories, East End 


Avenue and Eightieth Street, New York City. 
Fred J. Miller, works manager, Remington Typewriter Co., 374 Broadway, 


New York City. 
William J. Serrill, engineer of distribution, United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. H. Stickney, illuminating engineer, Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 
Part 1.—Prefatory Note. 


When adequate and satisfactory illumination is substituted for the 
all too prevalent poor illumination in factories, mills, and other 
work places the results obtained are mutually beneficial to the em- 
ployees, the employers, and the country as a whole. Under proper 
illumination conditions the health, contentedness, safety, and skill of 
the employees are maintained at a high standard, the output is in- 
creased in quantity and improved in quality, while there is a propor- 
tional reduction in the cost of each unit of finished product when it 
reaches the public. 

While it is desirable to have adequate light over the working areas 
it is absolutely essential for the proper results to eliminate or mini- 
mize the light which otherwise would pass directly from the lamps to 
the eyes of the workers; that is, one must avoid glare, which is not 
only fatiguing to the eye but also conducive to the incorrect estima- 
tion of sizes and locations of objects in the field of view. 

Glare effects may be caused not only by the light reaching the eye 
directly from the sources having a .brightness greatly in excess of 
that of the objects viewed, but they may be produced by excessive 
reflections from the objects within view. In factory lighting each 
lamp should be so located that the eye does not see it in the ordinary 
course of work, and so shaded or covered that brilliant reflections 
are avoided. The desired result can be obtained by putting over the 
lamp an open shade which screens it and reflects downward much 
of the light which would otherwise be of either no value or actually 
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detrimental. Another way of accomplishing the same result is to 
surround the lamp with a diffusing globe dense enough not to reveal 
the form of the actual light source within, but to give the effect of the 
light pouring from the globe as a whole. Specific suggestions for 
various locations are contained in the appendix herewith. 

General requirements of artificial lighting.—The requirements for 
good illumination in factories, mills, and other work places may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Sufficient illumination should be provided for each workman irrespective 
of his position on the working space. 

2. The lamps should be properly selected and so installed as to avoid or 
minimize strain on the eyes of the workmen. The type and size of lamp 
should be adapted to the particular ceiling height and class of work in question. 

8. The lamps should be operated from sources of supply which will insure 
continuity of service and steadiness of light. . 

4, Adequate illumination should be provided from overhead lamps so that 
sharp shadows may be prevented as much as possible, and in such measure 
that individual lamps close to the work may be unnecessary except in special 
cases. 

5. In addition to the illumination provided by overhead lamps, individual 
lamps should be placed close to the work if they are absolutely necessary, and 
in such cases the lamps should be provided with suitable opaque reflectors. 

These requirements may now be met by means of the new types of 
electric and gas lamps, one type of which can usually be found for 
practically each factory and mill location, specially adapted to the 
general physical conditions of the location and character of the work 
in hand. 

Advantages of good light——While the necessity of good light is so 
evident that a list of its effects may seem commonplace, these same 
effects are of the greatest importance in their relation to factory and 
mill management. The effects of good light, both natural and arti- 
ficial, and of bright and cheerful interior surroundings, include the 
following: 

1. Reduction of accidents. 

2. Greater accuracy in workmanship. 

3. Decreased spoilage of product. 

4. Increased production for the same labor cost. 

5. Less eye strain. 

6. Better working and living conditions. 

7. Greater contentment of the workmen. 

8. Better order, cleanliness, and neatness in the plant. 

9. Easier supervision of the men. 


In this list it will be noted that items 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 all have a 
bearing on accident prevention. 

The following code gives in the briefest possible form the essen- 
tials of proper and adequate lighting for factories, mills, and other 
work places, general information with detailed discussion of the 
methods of applying the code being presented in the appendix: 
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Part 2. Rules. 


Rute 1. General requirement.—Working or traversed spaces in 
buildings or grounds shall be supplied during the time of use with 
artificial light in accordance with the following rules when natural 
light is less than the intensities specified in rule 2. 

Rute 2. /ntensity required —The desirable illumination to be pro- 
vided and the minimum to be maintained are given in the following 
table: 


Foot-candles! at the 
work. 


Ordinary Mini- 
practice. | mum. 


(a) Roadways and yard 


Rough ms anufscturing, involving closer discrimination of detail 

Fine manufacturing, such as fine lathe work, pattern and tool making, light- | 

Special cases of fine work, such as watchmaking, engraving, drafting, dark- | 

Office work, such as accounting, typewriting, etc 


pe 
8 


! The foot-candle, the common unit of illumination, is the lighting effect produced upon an object by a 
standard candle at a distance of 1 foot; at 2 feet the effect would be not one-half foot-candle, but one-fourth 
foot-candle, ete. A lamp which would give off 16 candlepower uniformly in all directions would produce 
a uniform illumination of 1 foot-candle at a distance of 4 feet in any direction. 

Rvs .—Measurements of illumination are to be made at the work with a properly standardized portable 
photometer. 


Rete 3. Shading of lamps—Lamps shall be suitably shaded to 
minimize glare. 

Norr.—Glare, either from lamps or from unduly bright reflecting 
surfaces, produces eye strain and increases accident hazard. 

Rute 4. Distribution of light on work.—Lamps shall be so installed 
in regard to height, spacing, reflectors, or other accessories as to 
secure a good distribution of light on the work, avoiding objection- 
able shadows and sharp contrasts of intensity. 

Rue 5. Emergency lighting—Emergency lamps shall be provided 
in all work-space aisles, stairways, passageways, and exits, to pro- 
vide for reliable operation when, through accident or other cause, 
the regular lighting is extinguished. Such lamps shall be in oper- 
ation concurrently with the regular lighting and independent thereof. 

Rute 6. Switching and controlling apparatus.—Switching or con- 
trolling apparatus shall be so placed that at least pilot or night lights 
may be turned on at the main points of entrance. 


Part 3.—Appendix—General Information and Suggestions. 


> 
Section 1. Dayuieur: 
Adequate daylight facilities through large window areas, together 
with light cheerful surroundings, are highly desirable and necessary 
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features in every work place, and they should be supplied through 
the necessary channels, not only from the humane standpoint but 
also from the point of view of maximum plant efficiency. 

Importance of daylight.—The unusual attention to gas and electric 
lighting in factories, mills, and other work places during the past 
few years, the perfection of various lamps and auxiliaries by means 
of which an improved quality and quantity of lighting effects are 
obtained, and the care which has been devoted to increasing the 
efficiency in various industrial operations—all go to emphasize the 
many advantages and economies that result from suitable and ade- 
quate window space as a means for daylight in the proper quantities 
and in the right directions during those portions of the day when 
it is available. ° 

Three considerations—Three important considerations of any 
lighting method are sufficiency, continuity, and diffusion. With re- 
spect to the daylight illumination of interiors, sufficiency demands 
adequate window area; continuity requires (a) large enough window 
area for use on reasonably dark days, (2) means for reducing the 
illumination when excessive, due to direct sunshine, and (¢) supple- 
mentary lighting equipment for use on particularly dark days, and 
especially toward the close of winter days; diffusion demands inte- 
rior decorations that are as light in color as practicable for ceilings 
and upper portions of walls, and of a dull or mat finish, in order 
that the light which enters the windows or that which is produced by 
lamps may not be absorbed and lost on the first object that it strikes, 
but that it may be returned by reflection, and thus be used over and 
over again. Diffusion also requires that the various sources of light, 
whether windows, skylights, or lamps, be well distributed about the 
space to be lighted. Light-colored surroundings, as here suggested, 
result in marked economy, but their main object is perhaps not so 
much economy as to obtain a result that will be satisfactory to the 
human eye. 

Requirements.—The following requirements may now be listed for 
natural lighting: 

1, The light should be adequate for each employee. 

2. The windows should be so-spaced and located that daylight 
conditions are fairly uniform over the working area. 

3. The intensities of daylight should be such that artificial light 
will be required only during those portions of the day when it would 
naturally be considered necessary. 

4. The windows should provide a quality of daylight which will 
avoid a glare due to the sun’s rays and light from the sky shining 
directly into the eye, or where this does not prove to be the case at 
all parts of the day, window shades or other means should be avail- 
able to make this end possible. 
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5. Ceilings and upper portions of walls should be maintained a 
light color to increase the effectiveness of the lighting facilities from 
window areas. The lower portions of walls should be somewhat 
carker in tone to render the lighting restful for the eye. Factory 
green or other medium colors may be used to good effect. 

Classification—Means for natural lighting may be classed under 
three broad divisions, as follows: 

(a) That case in which the windows are located on the sides of 
the building or in the framework of saw-tooth construction, where 
diffused light from the sky reaches the work during a large portion 
of the day. : 

(>) That case in which windows are located overhead on a hori- 
zontal gr nearly horizontal plane in the form of skylights, thus fur- 
nishing direct light from the sky during a large portion of the day. 

(ec) That case in which prismatic glass takes up the direct light 
from the sky and redirects it into the working space. 

Method (a) is, of course, the most common of the three, and it may 
be noted that the saw-tooth or other roof-lighting constructions have 
become very popular and result in an excellent quality and quantity - 
of light for given window areas provided the size and location of 
windows are in accord with modern practice. 

Increasing the value of floor space.—Adequate and well-distributed 
natural light means that certain portions of the floor space which 
ordinarily would not be available for work are converted into valu- 
able manufacturing space. In a general way, therefore, the average 
factory, mill, or other work place, if properly designed, should pos- 
séss natural lighting facilities which produce the best practicable 
distribution of daylight illumination. 

Wide aisles—With low ceilings and very wide aisles, workmen 
located at the central portion of the building must sometimes depend 
for their natural light on windows located at a considerable distance 
away from their working position. In these cases it may be impos- 
sible, in general, to depend altogether on daylight over an entire floor 
space, even at those times of the day when daylight conditions would 
he entirely adequate under other circumstances. This statement 
applies to side windows rather than éo skylights or te saw-tooth 
construction. 

Varying conditions.—In a case of this kind employees located next 
to the windows are furnished with suitable daylight in the early 
morning and toward the latter part of the afternoon, the upper por- 
tions of the windows being particularly serviceable in lighting areas 
at some distance away from the windows. A southern exposure, 
however, results in such excessive light from the sky during the 
middle of the day that heavy shades are nearly always pulled down 
so as to cover the entire window area, This plan makes it necessary 
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Fig. 1.—Modern building construction is tending toward the provision of large window areas. 
The foundry illustrated above will have an excellent quantity of natural light within, ever 
n the dark winter days, 


Fig. 2.—Light-colored walls and ceilings are important in economizing and diffusing both 
natural and artificial light. In this foundry the daylight reflected from the sloping roof 
contributes to the illumination on the work. 
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Fic. 3.—Even in wide buildings of one story, excellent illumination can be secured throughout 
»y a proper arrangement of windows and skylights. In this foundry side-wall windows are 

ipplemented by windows nearly vertical in the roof. Windows should be so arranged and 
glazed as to avoid objectionable glare. 


Fig. 4.—This machine shop is unsafe and inefficient because of inadequate artificial 
licht, ¢ r distribution, and excessive glare. Note the brilliant light shining on the 
face of the workman at the right of the tllustration, 
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Fig. 5.—In this punch press room the overhead lamps are located so that important parts 
of the work are in shadow. The unshaded local lamps glare in the workman's eyes. 
The dark ceiling makes the room appear gloomy. If the large lamps were suspended 
in front of the machines instead of behind, few if any local lamps would be needed. 
These should be shaded. 
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to use artificial light throughout the larger part of the office during 
the brightest portion of the day and reduces the daylight at those 
points where it would supposedly be the best—namely, near the win- 
dows. Here the location of the windows is a large factor in the ex- 
cellence of the daylight conditions but the manipulation of the shades 
is perhaps even more important. To avoid such a difficulty, adjust- 
able translucent upper window shades with adjustable opaque lower 
shades might be employed. 

Upper portions of windows—It should be further noted in this 
illustration that the upper portions of the windows give a reduced 
illumination in proportion to their areas, to the floor space near 
them. In rooms of moderate size, therefore, the windows should be 
placed as near the ceiling as practicable. When the sun shines 
through windows so located, the direct light must be reduced or 
diffused. This may be accomplished by the use of ribbed glass in 
ordinary factory and mil buildings, and in offices by the use of trans- 
lucent sunshades or awnings. 

Tempering the light.—The light due to the sunshine on such shades 
and awnings will be as bright as ordinary skylight if the shade is 
well chosen, and the ribbed glass will be still brighter. If the 
windows are large, the illumination is likely to be too great near the 
windows, as previously pointed out, and it must be reduced. This 
should not be done, however, by pulling down an opaque shade over 
the top of the windows, because the top portion of the window is the 
part that is particularly needed to give light to the interior of the 
room. The better scheme is to employ an opaque shade which should 
he raised from the bottom of the window. This will reduce the 
illumination near the window without oe it over the interior 
of the room to any marked degree. 

Window glasses——Both translucent and dhe glass are employ ed 
for factory and mill windows. There is a slight reduction in the 
transmitted light through ordinary translucent wire glass, but it is 
often required by insurance regulations for a deduction in the fire 
risk where a given building is located in close proximity to other 
buildings. Wire glass is also used quite generally with steel window 
frames, here being an added protection from the standpoint of fire 
risk. Wire glass may be obtained in clear form, but its expense in 
contrast to the translucent form is such as ordinarily to prohibit its 
use for industrial purposes. 

Wire glass.—Wire glass, also known as ribbed glass, should be used 
and is advocated for practically all factory and mill windows where 
prisms are not required. Wires of rather open meslr cause so little 
reduction in light as to warrant no mention of this feature. Special 
care should be taken te get such glass as js smooth both on the flat 
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side and on the ribbed side to facilitate cleaning. Wire or ribbed 
glass gives better diffusion than plain glass. 

Prism glass.—Where the sky outside of the windows is obstructed 
by buildings, prism glass is recommended if the room is deep. Dif- 
ferent kinds of prisms can not be used to advantage interchangeably. 
The amount of prism glass required in any case depends much upon 
the surroundings, and to cbtain excellent results of which such glass 
is capable it must be used intelligently. 

Shkylights.—Skylights are sometimes installed in long, narrow, con- 
tinuous strips in a sloping roof. The ribs of the ribbed glass are 
generally so arranged that it is convenient to make them at right 
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Fic. 6.—While the reflector as shown shades the Fig. 7.—Larger lamps hung higher usually pro- 


eyes of the workman and gives a good intensity vide good light on the work and suflicient sur- 
rounding illumination to avoid glare. For some 
classes of work, such as lathe work, lamps should 
be located further to the right so as to illuminate 


on the work, the lighting effect may be poor 
unless other illumination is provided for the 
surroundings. Too great a contrast between the 


light on the work and on its surroundings is a the front of the machine. 


common cause of glare. Compare with Fig. 7. 
angles to the length of the strips. The result is that the sunshine is 
diffused by the ribs over a narrow area parallel to the strip of sky- 
light, thus lighting one part of the room much more brilliantly than 
the remainder. If the ribs are installed to run parallel to the strips, 
they will give a much more general distribution of the sunlight. In 
the foregoing, the word strip refers to the long belt of skylight and 
not to the individual sheet of glass. Ribbed glass in vertical win- 
dows should generally be placed with the ribs horizont:l. They thus 
roughly fulfill-some of the functions of prisms. 

Dirt accumulations—While translucent wire or ribbed glass re- 
duces the amount of light transmitted through the windows, the 
roughness of the outside surface of such glass often causes accumu- 
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lations of dust and dirt, which are more to blame for the reduction of 
transmitted light in some cases than the translucent nature of the 
glass itself. Remedies of this difficulty are to secure smooth glass 
and to resort to frequent cleaning. 

Wire glass as a safeguard.—Wivre glass for skylights is, of course, 
a practical necessity as a safeguard against accidents due to acci- 
dental breakage of the glass or due to objects falling on top of the 
glass. 

Sunshine not desirable—In all the work of providing natural light 
it should be kept in mind that direct sunshine in itself, from the 
illumination standpoint but irrespective of sanitary conditions is not 
wanted. The idea that sunshine is the important item is a common 
but an erroneous impression. For example, in saw-tooth construction 
the windows do not face-the south to get all the sunshine possible, but 
they face the north to exclude the sunshine. Ordinary windows, on 
the other hand, face all directions because not enough light can be 
distributed to interiors from north windows alone. Windows on the 
other than north fronts admit sunshine to be sure, and this makes sun- 
shades and awnings necessary to exclude the excessive brightness. 

Section 2. or ADEQUATE ILLUMINATION: 

Factory and mill owners are concerned in the matter of securing 
the largest output for a given manufacturing expense. An improved 
machine tool capable of increasing the product for given labor costs 
is most attractive, provided its first cost is within returnable limits 
out of the larger profits. Improved small tools, better methods of 
handling material, adequate crane service, fire protection, good shop 
floors, accurate and efficient time-keeping methods, and similar items, 
vitally concern the shop manager; money is expended to realize ex- 
cellence in these features, because they afford increased economies 
and protection, thus resulting in a higher efficiency of the plant. 

Energy consumption a minor item.—Many argunents leading to 
the sale of gas and electric lamps for use in factory and mill build- 
ings are based on reducing the lamp operation cost by substituting a 
new for an older system. Arguments of this kind are of value, how- 
ever, only when such a reduction in operation cost can be effected 
without sacrifice in the adequacy of the illumination. It would be a 
poor policy, in the extreme, to argue a saving in energy consumption 
by the substitution of one type of lamp for another on a basis of equal 
candlepower in both old and new systems. 

Effect.of good light on production—Arguments of a convincing 
nature, which insure to the factory or mill manager an increased out- 
put through improved illumination service, are of importance and 

even greater at times than reductions in the cost of illumination for 
the same quantities of light. In view of the fact that resulting ad- 
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vantages of’superior illumination on increased output are apt greatly 
to exceed economies in operation cost as regards the lighting system, - 
it is a distinct advantage to direct ‘and hold the attention on the 
former rather than on the latier. This statement will be more ap- 
parent when interpreted into definite items as follows: . 
Interpreting the advantages of good light—While the major 
consideration in the eyes of the factory or mill owner is undoubtedly 
and quite naturally the money value of good light in the larger 
return of both quantity and quality of work which may result from 
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Fic. s.— This illustrates an uneconomical arrangement of control, since lamps near the windows can 
not be turned off independently of those more remote. Compare with Fig. 9. 


the installation of a superior as compared with an inferior lighting 
system, it should be noted that it is very difficult to interpret into 
dollars and cents the value of good light made possible by such 
returns. This difficulty is due to the necessity of keeping all con- 
ditions in a factory or mill section absolutely constant while varying - 
the amount of illumination from poor to good conditions in an 


‘effort to determine the output and its dependency on the lighting 


facilities. As accurate data become available, giving the increases 
in production for certain specific improvements in artificial lighting, - 
it will doubtless prove helpful to a proper interpretation of adequate 
light and its worth to any plant. 
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Practical example.—Continuing from the manufacturer's point of 
view, it may be said that certain assumpticns as to energy cost, 
cleaning, interest, and depreciation show that the annual operation 
and maintenance cost for the illumination of a typical shop bay of 
640 square feet area may be taken at $50. If five workmen are 
employed in such a bay at an average wage of, say, 25 cents per 
hour, the gross wages of the men in such a bay, plus the cost of 
superintendence and indirect shop expense, may equal from $5,000 
to $7,000 per annum. In a ease of this kind, therefore, the lighting 
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Fic. 9.—This scheme of control in groups parallel to the windows is an improvement on that shown in 
Fig. 8, permitting lamps in the dark parts of the room to be turned on and those near the windows 
to be turned off during the hours of fading daylight, when the latter are unnecessary. 

will cost from seven-tenths to 1 per cent of the wages, or the equiva- 

lent of less than four to six minutes per day. We may roughly say 

that a poor lighting system will cost at least one-half this amount 
(sometimes even more through the use of inefficient lamps and a 
poor arrangement of lamps), or the equivalent of, say, two to three 
minutes per day. Nearly all factories and mills have at least some 
artificial light; hence, in general, if good light enables a man to do 
better or more work to the extent of from two to three minutes per 
day the installation of good lighting will easily pay for the difference 
between good and bad light through the time saved for the workmen. 
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Actual losscs.—Superinitendents have stated in actual instances 
that due to poor light their workmen have lost much time, some- 
times as much as from one to two hours per day on certain days. 
If good light will add an average of, say, one-half hour per day to 
the output, these 30 additional effective minutes represent an increase 
in output of 5 per cent, brought about through an expenditure equal 
to one-half of 1 per cent of the wages for improved lighting, or a 
saving equal to ten times the expense, 


Section 3. anp New Lamps. 

The inadequate means available for illumination by artificial 
methods in the past have contributed to the slowness of an appre- 
ciation of the features of artificial light which influence the working 
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Fig. 10—These companion diagrams illustrate the importance of a reflector for local lighting. The 
reflector as shown at the right shades the eyes of the workman and increases the light on the work, 


efficiency of the eye. Open-flame gas burners, carbon incandescent 
and are lamps, practically the only illuminants available 10 years 
or so ago, play but a small part in the present approved methods >f 
factory and mill lighting. 

New lamps.—The large variety of comparatively new lamps availa- 
ble for factory and mill lighting includes the mercury vapor, metal- 
lized filament, tungsten, gas-filled tungsten, metallic flame or mag- 
netite arc, the flame carbon arc, the quartz mercury vapor, and various 
types of gas are lamps. Remarkable improvements have thus been 
made in both the electric and gas lighting fielcs, the same general 
rules of applying the lamps covering both of these fields, Possi- 
bilities in factory and mill lighting are now a‘cainable which before 
the introduction of these new lamps were either unthought of or 
impossible. Consideration of the eye as a delicate organ, together 
with the new ideas of the items which affect its comfort and efli- 
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ciency, have resulted in establishing certain principles in illumina- 
tion work and have directed attention naturally and in a growing 
manner to the proper use and application of these new lamps. 

Section 4. Errects on Factory anp Licurine Propucep sy 
Mopern Lamps: 

With the introduction of these new gas and electric lamps broader 
possibilities have been presented in factory and mill lighting. The 
use of units of sizes adapted to the purposes allows results which it 
has been hitherto impossible to obtain satisfactorily, either by the 
are lamp, carbon filament, or open-flame gas burner, formerly 
available. 

New possibilities.—It is evident that the introduction of the many 
new lamps has made possible what may be termed a new era in 
industrial illumination, a distinctive feature of which is the scien- 
tific installation of the lighting units, suiting each to the location 
and class of work for which it is best adapted. Before ‘the availa- 
bility in recent years of medium-sized gas and electrie units the 
choice of the size of unit for a given location was often no choice at 
ell. In many cases, due to small clearance between cranes and ceil- 
ings or other conditions making it necessary to mount the lamps 
very high above the floor, but one size or type of unit was available— 
the carbon filament or open-flame gas burner in the former and the 
are lamp in the latter case. 

Low ceilings—For low ceilings, up to 18 feet, the use either of 
carbon filament, open-flame gas burner, or arc lamps resulted usually 
in anything but uniform light over the working plane and often 
produced merely a low general light, which was practically useless 
for the individual machine. In such instances individual lamps had 
to be placed over and close to the machines. With this arrangement 
relatively small areas are lighted by each lamp, and the metal shades 
usually employed serve only to accentuate the “ spot lighting ” effect. 
Such a form of illumination for factory and mill work is unsatis- 
factory and inefficient, but, as stated, was in the past in many cases 
the only available scheme. The absence of lamps of the proper size 
is no longer an excuse for the existence of such conditions in indus- 
trial plants. 

Section 5. Overneap AND Speciric Metnops or ArtiriciAn 

Factory and mill lighting may be classified under two general 
divisions—first, distributed illumination furnished from lamps 
mounted overhead; and, second, specific illumination furnished by 
ndividual lamps located close to the work. For practical purposes 
this classification is sufficient. In numerous cases a combination of 
these two methods becomes necessary. 
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Mounting the lamps high—Where the lamps are high enough to 
be out of the line of ordinary vision, and are of a size and so spaced 
as to furnish illumination at any position of the floor where work 
may be carried on, the system is referred to as the overhead method 
of lighting. This method has many advantages. Its general adop- 
tion, which has been somewhat slow, has increased with the appear- 
ance of the many new types of lamps and with the growing appre- 
ciation of the value of good lighting. 

Where a small amount of general or overhead lighting is coupled 
with specific lighting from individual lamps, a large part of the 
floor space in many shops is in relative darkness, and much depend- 
ence must be placed on the hand lamps close to the work. The small 
number of overhead lamps generally used in such cases, furnishes 
merely a small amount of additional illumination over the floor 
space which is not sufficient to be of much value. However, where 
sufficient intensity is provided by general illumination, this is often 
a very effective means of lighting a large work room. 

Low ceilings.—Locations with low ceilings, until recently, have 
been lighted by the individual hand-lamp method, because the old 
carbon-filament lamps, being of low candlepower, could not well 
be used close to the ceiling, while the old type of are lamp was often 
impracticable, due to its large physical size, as well as its relatively 
high candlepower. This statement is subject to some modification, 
because low candlepower units have sometimes been used in clusters 
for low ceilings as a compromise between a single small or a single 
large unit, this scheme being, hewever, usually insufficient and un- 
satisfactory in comparison with modern methods of lighting. In 
a particular manner, therefore, suitable illumination has been difli- 
cult with low ceilings. 

New types of gas and electric lamps have a range of candlepower 
from very low to very high values, and the overhead system with 
the elimination of individual lamps is thus possible; in other words, 
a size of gas or electric lamp may now be selected from a large 
available list of sizes for nearly every factory or mill condition. 

Section 6. Ligutine Cincurrs ror Execrric Lamps anp Surriy 
Marys ror Gas Lamrs: 

The question of lighting circuits is mentioned here with particular 
reference to factory and mill conditions, where motor loads are apt to 
be large in comparison to the energy consumption of electric lamps 
which are in service. In some cases, the proportion of motor load to 
lighting load is in the ratio of 10 to 1, in others 7 to 1, and so on, and 
the varying demands on the circuits by motors may greatly affect the 
lamps. Hence it is important to maintain strictly separate supply 
circuits for the lamps in order to avoid varying voltage which is apt 
to result if the motors are connected to the same circuits with the 
lamps. 
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Constant voliage.—In addition to the superior illumination result- 
ing from lamps supplied from constant voltage mains, some types 
operate with longer life or very much better mechanically when sup- 
plied with constant voltage than otherwise. These features will 
therefore generally more than offset the somewhat greater cost of 
maintaining separate circuits for each class of service. In like man- 
ner and for similar reasons, it is advisable to place gas lamps on sup- 
ply lines separate from those delivering gas for power purposes. 

Section 7. Contror or Lamps AND ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCHES: 

The control of lamps in factory and mill lighting is important in 
all cases, but especially so where a large number of lamps is used in 
preference toa small number for a given floor area. For example, where 
an overhead system of tungsten lamps of small size is used, a large 
number will, of course, be necessary for a given floor area, and in such 
cases the number of control circuits may at times seem excessive when 
planned out for sufficient flexibility of operation. Such circuits, how- 
ever, in rendering the system more flexible, will be more than paid for 
by the saving in energy and maintenance due to the turning out of 
lamps not needed in certain sections of the factory or mill, provided 
the number of hours per day during which the lamps are used on the 
average is relatively large, and the differences in daylight intensities 
over the floor area are also relatively large. 

Control parallel to windows—The lamps most distant from the 
windows will usually be required at times when the natural light 
near the windows is entirely adequate, thus making it an advantage 
to arrange the groups of lamps in circuits parallel to the windows. 
The advantage of this method is further apparent when it is consid- 
ered that if the lamps are controlled in rows perpendicular to the 
windows, all lamps in a row will necessarily be on at one time, while a 
portion only may be required. 

Practical case-—The foregoing statement may be developed into a 
definite proposition. Thus, to install a single switch may involve, 
say, $5 as its first cost. If 10 lamps are to be controlled from a single 
switch, these 10 lamps must obviously either all be turned off at a 
time or all turned on at atime. An additional switch at a cost of $5 
will permit either half of these 10 lamps being turned off, if not 
required at certain times, When the remaining five are needed. This 
extra switch may or may not be an economy. Consider, for example, 
the case where these five lamps are of the 60-watt tungsten type, and 
that they are turned off by the extra switch on an average of one-half 
an hour per day while the others are needed, or vice versa. In a 
year’s time the energy saved at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour will amount 
to perhaps 50 cents. At this rate it will require 10 years for the 
energy saved to pay for the first cost of the extra switch. This would 
not be considered a distinct economy. If, however, the energy cost 
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be greater, and more nearly the average under actual conditions, or 
if the number of hours per day during which a portion only of the 
lamps will not be used be greater, then these values will be cor- 
respondingly modified. 

Locating switches and controls.—In locating switches or controls 
in factory and mill aisles care should be exercised to arrange them 
systematically—that is, on columns situated on the same side of the 

aisle and on the same relative side of each column. This plan 

materially simplifies the finding of switches or controls by those 
responsible for turning on and off the lamps and is particularly 
important where a given floor space is illuminated by a large number 
of small or medium sized lamps distributed uniformly over the 
ceiling area, a feature which is usually accompanied by the use of a 
relatively large number of switches or controls. 

Section Systematic Procepure Be 1N 
Cuanoine’a Poor Ligutine System Over To AN IMproveD ARRANGE- 
MENT: 

When undertaking the change from an old to a new lighting sys- 
tem, the various forms of illumination which are adapted to factory 
and mill spaces should be studied and an investigation made of the 
various types of gas and electric lamps on the market which are 
available for the purpose. 

Time should be allowed for a study of the given locations to be 
lighted; for preparing the plans of procedure in the installation of 
the gas or electric lamps and auxiliaries; and for customary delays 
in the receipt of the necessary supplies and accessories to the work in 
hand. Altogether, therefore, work of this kind requires consider- 
able time for its completion. 

Using the shop force.—In large factories or mills a wiring or gas- 
fitting force is sometimes a part of the maintenance division. The 
work of the wiremen or fitters is likely to be heaviest in the winter, 
due to the dark days. Where this condition exists there is all the 
more reason to apportion out new work so as to accomplish it during 
the months of least wiring and piping repair activity, and, further, 
at that time of the year when employees will be comparatively unaf- 
fected by the disturbances usually associated with a change from an 
old to a new lighting system through possible irregularities in the 
illumination service while the wiremen or fitters are at work. 

Distribution of expense—Another feature different from the fore- 
going viewpoint is in the distribution of the installation cost over a 
relatively long interval. If, for example, the system is desired for 
the approaching winter, the complete wiring or piping plans may be 
drawn up and blocked out into three, four or even more sections, thus 
spreading the expense over as many months, 
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Fig. 11. In this well-lighted machine shop note the even distribution of light and freedom 
from glare. The illumination is economically concentrated on the work. As it appears in 


the illustration, additional light on the ceiling would render the room more cheerful, 


— 
Fig. 12.—The light ceiling increases the cheerful: f the factory in a remarkable manner Wh Ae 
With white ceilings the excellent diffusion and even distribution obtainable with sen ‘eee 
indir t | ht + ' 
indirect lig amply istifies ht additior t, espe ily where ne detail 
must be seen, 
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Fig. 13 A good example of the illumination effect which can be secured by the overhead 
system of lighting. In this erecting shop the high mounting of the lichting units prevents 
brilliant light sources from causing objectionable glare. Note also the even light distribu- 
tion and soft shadows. 


A factory office illuminated by a general system of lighting, arranged to conceal 
t intiignt sources, Adequate light is provided without drop lamps at the desks. (See 


— 
| 
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Fig. 15.—In this small office with indirect lighting, the illumination 
is produced by reflection from the ceiling. Note the even distribu- 


tion of light on the desk surface and the absence of clare, 


Fig. 16.—In this example of drafting room lighting, shadows are minimized by utilizing the 
white ceiling as the indirect source of licht. The reflectors are so arran red as to conceal 
the lamps and spread the light evenly on the ceiling. Indirect methods of lighting are 


applicable only with white or light colored ceilings, 
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Fig. 17.—Benches near and facing the wal! 
may be illuminated effectively by lamp 


placed high above the benct 1 hown 
here. Proper reflectors. however, are im- 
portant for the best results Note that 
the location is such as to give rood dire 
tion of light and avoid shadow cast by 
workman, 


Fig. 18.—These machine t ire illuminated by a system of special fixtures for producing a 
well-diff it with rr lar supplementary shade conceals the lamp fila- 
ment from view Note the excellent tr ition of iminat rougt it this space. ! 
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Yearly appropriation.—In some shops a given appropriation 
may be allotted each year for building equipment. From the stand- 
point of finance plans, it may thus be desirable to distribute outlays 
of this nature over the year, rather than to concentrate them at any 
one time. An important consideration in this method of installing 
lamps, however, is to prepare as far as possible the complete plans in 
advance, at least as regards given factory or mill sections, so as to 
insure a uniform and symmetrical installation as a whole when the 
component parts are finished. 

Section 9. Rerrecrors Tueir Errect on Erricrency: 

A reflector or shade is used in conjunction with a lamp for the 
purpose of reducing the glare otherwise caused by looking directly 
into the bare lamp, as well as for the purpose of redirecting the light 
most effectively to the work. 

Reflectors and shades, both metal and glass, are now obtainable 
for each size of incandescent electric and gas lamp. For a certain 
ratio between the spacing and the height of the lamps, a reflector 


can nearly always be selected which will furnish uniform illumina- | 


tion over the working surface. 
Function of reflector —Owing to the direction of the light from 


the lamp, nearly all types of lamps, in addition to the downward | 


light, furnish some rays which go upwards and away in other direc- 


tions from the objects to be illuminated, and are therefore relatively | 


not useful. Furthermore, a bright source in the field of vision, | 


causes an involuntary contraction of the pupil of the eye, which is 
equivalent to a decrease in illumination in so far as the eye is con- 
cerned. Hence, while reflectors or shades may at first seem to reduce 
the amount of light in the upper part, of the room, their use actually 


increases the amount of light in a downward useful direction, and - 


improves the “ seeing” due to the better conditions which surrround 
the eyes. The economic function of the reflector as contrasted to this 
easier condition it affords the eyes, is to intercept the otherwise useless 
or comparatively useless rays which do not ordinarily reach the 
work, and to reflect them in a useful direction. In performing this 
function, there is a choice through the design of the reflector, in the 
manner of distributing the light so as to make the illumination on 
the floor space uniform with certain spacing distances and mounting 
heights as previously mentioned. 

Avoiding dark spots.——With the use of lamps for which a large 
variety of reflectors is available, the proper reflectors should therefore 
be chosen so as to give the desired distribution of light. In other 
cases, as in the use of the gas or electric arc lamps, where the globe 
or reflector is usually a fixed part of the lamp, care must be exercised 
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to space the lamps at sufficiently close intervals to insure uniformity 
of the illumination; that is, a freedom from the relatively dark 
spaces which exist between lamps when spaced too far apart. 

Light interiors—With a light ceiling, the reflection of that part of 
the light which passes through a glass reflector to the ceiling, and 
which is added to the light thrown downward from the under surface 
of the reflector, is a factor in building up the intensity of the illumi- 
nation on the working surface. Great importance is therefore at- 
tached to light interior colors, especially on ceilings and the upper 
portions of walls, both in reinforcing the direct illumination, and in 
giving diffusion, which in turn adds to the amount of light received 
on the side of a piece of work. It should also be stated that the in- 
tensity of the light from bare overhead lamps when measured on the 
working surface may be increased by as much as 60 per cent through 
the use of efficient reflectors. This is due to the utilization of the 
horizontal rays of light as previously stated, which predominate in 
the bare lamp, whereas the most effective light in factory and mill- 
work is apt to be that which is directed downward. 

Points to consider.—Reflectors will not be classified here from the 
commercial standpoint, but the following items should be given con- 
sideration in the selection of the type of reflector for factory or mill 
use : 

1. Utilization efficiency—how much does the reflector contribute 
to the effective illumination on the work? 

2. The effect in reducing glare. 

3. Natural deterioration with age through accumulations of dust 
and dirt. 

4. Ease in handling and uniformity of manufacture. 

5. Physical strength and the absence of projections which may 
increase the breakage in case of glass reflectors. 

A study of the various reflectors on the market with the aid of 
these items as a basis will determine what reflectors are best adapted 
to given conditions. 

Secrion 10. Sipe Licur Imrorrant Some Factory anp Min. 
Operations: 

It has been customary in many cases to measure the effectiveness 
of illumination in terms of the vertically downward component. of 
the light. This method has ignored the value of side components in 
relation to vertical surfaces and openings in the side of the work. 
lt is sometimes more necessary to light the side of the machine or 
the side of a piece of work than the horizontal surface. If, then, 
in designing a factory or mill lighting system the prime object is the 
production of the greatest amount of downward illumination, it may 
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happen that the side component is so small that the sides of ma- 
chinery or of work are inadequately lighted. 

Two ways to secure side light —Experience indicates that there are 
two general ways in which to secure adequate side lighting. One 
of these methods is to lower the lamps, and the other is to use 
broader distributing reflectors than are called for by the rules which 
consider uniformity of the downward illumination only. Side walls 
or other reflecting surfaces will modify the results. Thus, after the 
determination of a certain type of reflector for producing uniform 
vertically downward illumination, it may be found that more side 
light is necessary, and this extra side component may, as stated, usu- 
ally be secured by selecting a somewhat more distributing reflector. 
Broader distributing reflectors are apt to result in less downward 
illumination and will sometimes call for larger lamps than found 
necessary by preliminary calculations. 

Practical case—As an illustration, in a certain lighting system a 
vertically downward intensity of about 3 foot-candles was deemed 
sufficient for the work involved. Measurements and observations 
showed that the side light was insufficient. In this particular in- 
stallation it was found necessary to produce a vertically downward 
intensity of about 5 foot-candles on the average in order to secure 
an intensity of about 2 foot-candles on the side of the work, and also 
to use a somewhat broader distributing reflector than at first chosen. 
Two foot-candles on the sides of the work were sufficient in this case 
where bench work and work in the vise on small machine parts were 
conducted. 

Keeping the lamps high—It is recommended that the lamps be 
mounted near the ceiling in all reasonable cases where side light is 
necessary, and that the side light be increased not by lowering the 
lamps but through the medium of broader distributing reflectors 
and larger lamps, if required. This attitude is taken on account of 
the glare which results when lamps are mounted too close to the 
work, a feature most noticeable in the absence of a reflector or where 
glass reflectors are used. 

Secrion 11. Matnrenance.—Provision se Mape ror 
Systematic or NATuRAL AND ArtiFiciAL Licgntine: 

Windows.—Factory and mill windows become covered in time 
with dirt and produce greatly decreased values of natural light in 
consequence. These losses may easily be great enough to affect the 
workmen: seriously and to necessitate the use of artificial light at 
times when otherwise it would not be required. Dark surroundings 
also increase the likelihood of accidents. Regular window cleaning | 
should therefore be a part of the routine of every factory and mill 
building or group of buildings. 
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Lamps.—Carbon filament, mercury-vapor, gas-mantle, and tung- 
sten lamps burn out or break, globes and reflectors become soiled, and 
the various other items of deterioration take place so gradually that 
in many cases they are given no special concern in the practical 
economy of the shop. Moreover, it is hardly necessary to mention 
the fact that often lighting systems are allowed to deteriorate to an 
extreme point, and nothing is done unless complaints come in from 
employees after the lighting facilities here and there throughout the 
shop have become so poor that work has to be discontinued tempo- 
rarily. The losses of time from such circumstances, when added up 
throughout a year, are more than likely to exceed the expense of 
systematic attention to such maintenance items in advance. 

Overhead system.—-Furthermore, with modern methods, where the 
lamps are usually mounted overhead rather than close to each ma- 
chine, the importance of relieving the workmen from any care of the 
lamps and placing it in the hands of a maintenance department is 
even greater than has been the case in the past, particularly in large 
plants. 

A method of inspection and maintenance.—In one large factory a 
regularly developed method of inspection and renewals is employed. 
As an example the method as applied to several thousand tungsten 
lamps which are in service in the various buildings will be described. 
All the lamps are inspected once per day, except Saturday and Sun- 
day. A regular route is followed by the inspector, and all burned- 
out lamps, broken switches, loose fuses, and similar items are noted. 
Careful observation is also made of reflectors which appear to need 
washing and any other points which might affect the efficiency of the 
system, after which a report is made up about noon and promptly 
sent to the maintenance department to permit all renewals and 
repairs to be made before night. In this manner the lamps are well 
maintained from day to day. 

Marking columns.—Vo facilitate this renewal work, it has been 
found advantageous to mark all columns through this shop. The in- 
spector is thus enabled to indicate clearly the location of each burned- 
out lamp and the renewal man to locate it without delay. It is help- 
ful now and then in like manner to have the inspector note the un- 
necessary lamps found burning when artificial light is not required. 
If lamps are found burning at such times, a note sent to the head of 
the department calling attention to the matter is usually sufficient to 
remedy the difficulty. 

Neting soiled reflectors.—As a check on a regular cleaning schedule, 

- the inspector should note all reflectors in need of cleaning. The fre- 
quency of each cleaning will depend on the rate of deterioration due 

to the settlement of dirt on the surface of the glass or metal and also 
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on the surface of lamps, and the fact should be kept in mind that the 
amount of dirt on a reflector is nearly always deceptive; that is, 
reflectors which have suffered a large deterioration in efficiency due 
to dirt often appear fairly clean, and for this reason it is best to in- 
crease the frequency of cleaning somewhat over that which seems 
sufficient from observation, particularly in view of the fact that tests 
indicate large reductions of light from apparently small accumula- 
tions of dust and dirt. 

A method of washing.—In the factory just referred to, all reflectors 
are removed to a central washing point. Where the number of re- 
flectors to be hauled is large, a truck is used. Often, however, where 
only a small number of reflectors is to be transported, small hand 
racks, devised for the purpose, are employed. When an installation is 
in need of washing, the scheme is to haul sufficient clean reflectors to 
the location in question. The soiled reflectors are then taken down 
and clean ones immediately put into place, after which the soiled 
reflectors are removed to the central washing point, washed, and put 
into stock for the next location. 

Section 12. Expert Assistance SUGGESTED: 

The advantages of securing expert assistance in dealing with illu- 
mination is strongly emphasized. The points which come up for 
solution are complex and require, in many cases, the judgment of one 
who has had wide experience in the lighting field. 

Section 13. Orner Features or Eye Protection: 

Care is urged on the part of those responsible for the health and 
welfare of employees to see that adequate eye protection is afforded 
in all operations which are apt to cause injury to eyesight, if such 
protection is neglected. As ‘typical of such other cause of danger 
to eyesight, arc welding may be mentioned, where the operator, ac- 
cording to accepted practice, must wear a helmet serving as an eye 
shield as well as a shield for the face and head in general. Protec- 
tive glasses for this purpose should not be judged as to their protee- 
tive properties by mere visual inspection. They should, however, be 
analyzed for their spectral transmission of invisible radiation. Pro- 
tective measures should also be taken to prevent onlookers from 
being unduly exposed to such eye dangers, by inclosing the welding 
operations with suitable partitions, These general remarks apply 
with equal force from the standpoint of those handling the opera- 
tions to such other cases as the testing of arc lamps, inspection of 
hot metal, and similar cases. 
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FOOD SHOPS FIND THAT SANITATION PAYS. 


As part of its work to help safeguard the health of soldiers in the 
various Army camps throughout the country, the United States 
Public Health Service has carried on intensive health work in a 
definite area around each such camp. Among the activities em- 
braced in this work was the supervision and control of establish- 
ments handling foods, such as restaurants, cafés, soda-water stands, 
butcher shops, markets and the like. It was perhaps natural that 
the inauguration of these measures should arouse antagonism on 
the part of the establishments regulated. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the discovery was made that the general public quickly shows 
its appreciation of improved sanitary conditions and patronizes, 
by preference, the establishments where such conditions prevail. 

In this connection we reproduce a letter recently addressed to 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service by the proprietors 
of cafés, restaurants and lunch rooms in Tacoma, Wash.: 

It is the opinion of the restaurant proprietors of the city of Tacoma, of which the 
undersigned represent the. better class, and which enjoy a very large proportion of 
the soldiers’ trade, that some recognition of appreciation be shewn the inspection 
given by the United States Public Health Service for the help given and patience 
shown in bringing our establishments up to 2 higher standard of sanitation and of 
the care of food. 

We are free to state that at first we thenght a great many of their requests were a 
little harsh and unjust, as it meant, in a great many cases, the reconstractions of our 
places and likewise equipments; but in a short time we realized it was for our own 
geod as well as financial gain, for prior to these imspections we had practically no one 
to show us corrections that were to our advantage. 

a 


THE TRANSMISSION OF INFLUENZA. 


In connection with the interesting experiments dealing with the 
unsuccessful attempts to transmit mfluchza experimentally, reported 
in Public Health Reports of January 10, 1919, our readers may be 
interested in the following abstract of some experiments recently 
reported by Nicolle and Lebailly." 

The spread of the epidemic of grippe at Tunis enabled the authors 
to carry out certain experiments directed toward the search for the 
microbe of grippe. 

In an early experiment they moculated with the bronchial expec- 
toration of a patient who had been ill for two days and whose expec- 
toration was rich in various bacteria: (1) Without filtration, a 
Chinese bonnet monkey; (2) with filtration, two subjects who 
consented to submit to the experiment. 


1Some experimental observations on the virus of grippe. By Charles Nicolle and Charles Lebailly. 
Comptes rendus des Stances de l’Académie des Sciences, t. CLX VII, No. 17 October 21, 1918, p. 607. 
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The authors give the following conclusions: 

1. The bronchial expectoration of grippe patients collected in the 
acute stage is virulent. 

2. The monkey (Chinese bonnet, M. Cynomolgus) is sensitive to 
inoculation with the virus by subconjunctival and nasal channels. 

3. The agent of grippe is a filterable organism. The inoculation of 
the filtrate has, in fact, reproduced the disease in two persons injected 
subcutaneously; the venous injection on the contrary, appears to be 
inefficacious (two checks in two trials). 

4. It is possible that the grippal virus is not found in the patient’s 
blood. The blood of a grippe monkey, inoculated subcutaneously, 
has not infected man; the negative result attending the inoculation 
of the blood of subject No. 2, who was suffering with characteristic 
grippe, into the veins of a person (d) is, on the contrary, not con- 
vincing because the venous method appears to be ineffective for the 
transmission of grippal virus. 


ANTIVENEREAL DISEASE WORK IN MICHIGAN. 


In the Public Health Reports, volume 34, No. 1 page 2, Michigan 
was included in the list of States which were not entitled to tho 
benefit of the provisions of the Chamberlain-Kahn Aci because they 
had not passed suitable laws for the control of venereal diseases. 
This was an crror. Michigan has had a venereal disease contro] law 
for some time and is cooperating with the Public Heaith Service. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 


EXTRA-CANTONMENT ZONES—CASES REPORTED WEEK ENDED JAN. 18. 


CAMP BEAUREGARD ZONE, LA. 


Infinenza: 


Rural 
Measles: 

Alexandria ........ co 
Pneumonia: 


CAMP BOWIE ZONE, TEX. 


Fort Worth: 
Chicken pox....... 
Influen@a.... 
Measles... 


Meningitis... 
Mumps........ 
Pneumonia..... 
Smahpox...... 
Syphilis........ 
. .. 
Whooping cough. ...........+. 


BREMERTON ZONF, WASH. 


CUARLESTON SANITARY DISTRICT, &, C, 


Charleston: 


Cerebrospisal meningitis....... 
Diphtheria 


CAMP DEVENS ZONE, MASS, 
Influenza: 
LANCASUCT . . 
Townsend, . 
Measies: 


CAMP DIX ZONE, N. J. 
Influenza: 
Chesterfield Township... 


CAMP DONIPHAN ZONE, OKLA, 


Comanche County: 
Lawton: 
CAMP EBERTS ZONE, ARK. 
Influeaza: 
England.... 


Lonoke....... 


CAMP FUNSTON ZONE, KANS. 


Junction City: 
Diphtheria. .......... 
Influenza. ...... evens 
Manhattan: 
Pneumonia......... 


Cases. 


re 


GAS AND FLAME SCHOOL 7ONE, GA, AND ALA, 


Chicken pox: 

Genorrhea: 

Influenza: 


Muscogee County...... 
PROBE CRY 


(126) 


— con | 
104 
10 
i 
2 
5 
11 
11 
3 
1 
2 
25 
5 
1 
5 
5 
2 1 
3 
} 1 
126 
1 | 
1 4 
3 33 
3 
3 
1 
1 
277 
9 
21 
4 
34 
1 44 
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GAS AND FLAME SCHOOL te GA. AND ALA.— CAMP JACKSON ZONE, 8. C. 
continued. Columbia: Cases. 
Malaria: Cases. 2 
Pneumonia: United Siates Government clinic: 


Smallpox: 

Tuberculosis: 


Whooping cough: 


GERSTNER FIELD ZONE, LA. 


Smallpoxe ........ S 


CAMP GORDON ZONE, GA, 


Chicken pox......... = 
1 
Smallpox.......... 20 
1 

Chamblee: 

CAMP GREENE ZONE, N. C. 

Charlotte Township: 
2 
Tuberculosis........ | 

CAMP HANCOCK ZONE, GA. 

Influenza: 

CAM? HUMPHREYS ZONE, VA. 

Alexandria: 
1 
1 
Influenza...... 82 
2 
Tuberculesis, puimonary.................. 2 
Whooping cough.................. 

Alexandria Ccunty 

Fredericksburg: 


Mumps...... 
Syphitis..... 


CAMP JOSEPH EF. JOUNSTON ZONE, FLA. 


Jacksonville: 


5 
22 
Influenza........... 159 
32 
3 
Trachoma........ 1 
2 
FORT LEAVENWORTH ZONF, KANS. 
Leavenworth: 
27 
16 
1 
Leavenworth Cc unty: 


CAMP LET ZONE, VA. 


Chesterfie'd County: 


Petersburg: 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 


CAMP LYWIs @NF WAS" 


Influenza: 
8 
5 

CAMP LOGAN FONE, TEX. 

Houston: 
1 


CAMP M’'ARTOUR TEX. 


Waco: 
1 
> 18 
7 
Ecarlet fever. ....... 1 


* 
| 
| 
Atlanta: 
| 
| 
ae 
me 
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CAMP MERRITT ZONE, N. J. 


Chicken pox: 
° 


Diphtheria: 


Influenza: 

Dumont...... 


Mumps: 


Pneumonia: 

Ecarlet fever: 


FORT OGLETHORPE ZONE, GA. AND TENN, 


Chattanooga: 


Eastlake: 


Pneumonia........ 
North Chattanooga: 

In4luenza......... 


PICRIC ACID PLANT ZONE, GA, 


Brunswick: 


Diphtheria ....... 
Pneumoni......... 


CAMP PIKE ZONE, ARK, 


Chieken pox: 
Little Rock. ....... 


Gonorrhea: 
Little Rock. ......... 
North Little Rock...... 
Influenza: 
Harrington ...........+. 
Little Rock. 


North Little Roek....... 

Sweet Home. ......... 

Wrightsville... . 
Malaria: 


Measles: 
North Little Rock...... 
Meningitis: 
AlexandJer....... 


Mumps: 
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CAMP PIKE ZONE, ARK.—continued. 


Pneumonia: 
Little Rock. ......... 

Scarlet fever: 

Smallpox: 

Syphilis: 

North Little Rock...... 

Tuberculosis: 

Little Rock....... 

Whooping cough: 

North Little Rock................ 


CAMP POLK ZONE, N.C, 


Chicken pox: 

Raleigh......... 

Diphtheria: 

Wake County. 
Influenza: 

Durham........ 

Wate « 
Mumps: 

Raleigh......... 
Pneumonia: 

Scarlet fever: 

Smallpox: 


PORTSMOUTH AND NORYOLK COUNTY HEALTH 
DISTRICT, VA, 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Chicken pox: 


Diphtheria: 


Gonorrhea: 

Influenza: 


Norfolk County...... 

Measles: 

Norfolk Count 
Pneumonia: 

Portsmouth. 
Scarlet fever: 

Smallpox: 

Tuberculosis: 

Portsmouth. 


Cases, 


4 | 

SOR, 
1 41 
7 
1 
| 
11 1 
81 
5 
1 
6 
7 1 
1 
10 2 
50 
1 33 
1 421 
125 
10 
4 2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
7 
| 
4 
1 
| 
1 
4 87 
142 
37 | 
15 | 
3 5 
| 
2 
3 


PORTSMOUTH-KITTERY  ANITARY 
AND ME, 
Chicken pox: 
Portsmouth . 
Influenza: 
North Hampton 
Portsmouth . ... 


Measles: 
Newingtan 
Ecarlet fever: 
. 
Tuberculosis: 
Portsmouth 


CAMP SEVIER ZONF, 8. C, 


Greenville: 


CAMP SHERIDAN 7ONF, ALA. 


Montgomery: 
Diphtheria 


Syphilis 
Whooping cough 
United States Government Clinic 


Gonorhea....... 


By 
CAMP SHERMAN ZONE, OHIO. 


Diphtheria: 

Scicto Tewnship 
Cenorrhea: 

United States Government clinic.......... 
Influenz2: 

Chilliccthe 

Ress County 
Pneumonia: 

Scarict fever: 

Chilliccthe 

Union Township........... 
BSmallpgx: 

Chilliccthe 


CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR ZONF, KY. AND IND. 


Chancroid: 
United States Government clinic.......... 
Chicken pox: 
. 
Diphtheria: 
Louisville. . 
Gonorrhea: 
United States Government clinic 
Venereal clinic, county jai). . 


DISTRICT, N. 
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Cases. 


3 
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CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR ZONE, KY. AND IND.—con. 


Influenza: Cases. 
20 


ll 

Pneumonia: 

Syphilis: 

United States Government clinic 

Venereal clinie, county jail 
Tubercutosis, pulmonary: 
Louisville 


TIDEWATER HEALTH DISTRICT, VA, 


Hampton: 

Newport News: 

Influenza..... 


CAMP TRAVIS ZONE, TEX. 


San Antonio: 
Chancroid 


Pneumonia 
Syphilis 

Typhoid fever 


CAMP UPTON ZONE, N. Y. 


Piphtheria: 


CAM® WADSWORTII ZONE, S.C. 


Chicken pox: 
Spartanburg... 
Gonorrliea: 
Gastonia ° 
Gpartan Mil... 


White 


Jefferson County 82 
2 
21 
1 
Greenville and vicinity: 1 oh 
Influenza. 401 
8 
n § 
Infltenca. .. . . 21 Tuberculosis, pulmonary .................. 2 
7 a8 
13 
1 
5 
3 4 
1 
4 
12 
| 
| Tuberculosis: 
4 
4 VANCOUVER ZONE, WASII. 
| 
1 
1 1 
7 2 
1 
15 3 
19 
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CAMP WADSWORTil ZONE, S. c.—continued. CAM? WHEELER ZONE, GA.—continued. 
Influenza: p Cases. | Macon—Continued. Cases. 
WILMINGTON SANITARY DISTRICT, N.C. 
18 
8 | Chieken pox: 
Spartanburg........- 163 Wibnington...... | 
Measles: Influenza: 
Spartanburg 1 Cape Fear TOWNSHIP... ? 
Tuberculosis: East Wilmington 1 
Wilmington... 261 
CAM’ WITEELER ZONE, GA, Pellagra: 
Wilmington... ° 1 
East Macon: Pneumonia: 
Il Wilmington...... 6 
Macon: Tetanus: 
1 Harnett Township..... 1 
5 | Typhoid fever: 
Scarict 2 Wilmington .. 3 


DISEASE CONDITIONS AMONG TROOPS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The following data are taken from telegraphic reports received in 
the oflice of the Surgeon General of the United States Army for the 
week ended January 10, 1919. Reports from the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces are delayed in transmission, and the ‘‘current week” 
for troops in the American Expeditionary Forces is not the same 
period as ‘‘current week” for troops in the United States. 


Current 
week, Last week, 
Annual admission rate per 1,000 (all ccna 
All troops in United 1, 265.72 
American Expeditionary 887. 901.02 
Annual! admission rate per £,000 (disease only): 
All troops in U 1,950.90 1,025. 88 
American Expeditionary Forces......... 733.05 721.50 
Noneffective rate per 1,000 on day of report: 
All troops in U nited 50.31 47.34 
American Expeditionary Forces........ 63.96 66.79 
Annual death rate per 1,000 (all causes): 
All troops in U nited 14.40 10.57 
Annual! death rate per 1,000 (disease only): 
All troops in United 13. 28 9.98 
American Expeditionary Forces..... evcccccccceccccccccccccecccccecocesecooe! 7.76 9.24 


= 
: 
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Cases of special diseases reported during the week ended Jan. 10, 1919. 


Devens. .... 


Humphreys. ....... 
Jackson . 
J. E. Johnston... 
Henry Knox. ..... 
Las Casas. .........4 
Northeastern De- 
Depart- 
Southeastern De- 
partment_....... 
Central Depart- 


estern Depart- 
4 


Aviation cam 
Port of embarkation: 
Newport News. 
Aleatraz Discipli- 
nary Barracks . .. 
Dis- 
nary Barracks 
Jefferson Barracks. . 
Columbus Barracks 


Miscellaneous smal! 


Venereal 
diseases. 
New 
Total. | infec- 
tions. 
32 
1B 
19 10 
2 
31 3 
15 7 
z 7 
|...... 
21 9 
32 2 
1 
4 6 
12 3 
&2 7 
ll 2 
72 
17 | 3 
128 4 
1 
5; 3 
4 3 
17 17 
15 | 2 


wMeasles. 


Sear- 
let 
fever. 


| 


| 


Annual 
rate per 
1,000 


(disease 
only). 


1, 


1, 47.71 
878.31 
$22.65 


1,823.07 


1, 125. 55 


746. 06 
1, 430. 81 


1, 738. 96 


3, 


BO. 75 


1, 09%. 
1, 517.§ 
1, 23%. 
3, 
1, SSI. 
(SS, 
O44. 


per 1,000 
on day of 
report. 


39. 54 


CERRE 


eee 


‘ 
|| 
Non- 
Pneu- Dys- M Infl Menin- flective 
Camp. mo- | en- | 
Pp nis. | tery laria. enza. gitis. 
Beauregard. ........ 11 2,249.98 58. 81 
Custer 8 §}1 20. 96 
4 3 1 2 
52 9 1 1/1 | : 
7 il 2 3 1,121.61 72.97 
18 130 | 43. 53 
1% 15 1]......| 194.82 
16 |... 15 3]......| | «194.38 
_ | 26 | 2 795. 55 33.16 
Total.........) a] 1 1,228 | 170 | | 19 | | 1,27. 29 | 0.31 
/ 
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Number of deaths and annual rates per 1,000 at large camps in United States, week ended 


Jan. 10, 1919. 


Deaths, annual rate 
Deaths. per 1,000, 
Camp. Strength. 
All Disease All Discase 
causes. only. causes. only. 
Beauregard 10. 215 0 
Bowie 6,003 1 1 &. 66 8.66 
Forrest....... 1,156 3 3 134. 134.94 
3, 456 1 1 15.04 15.04 
a. 0 7,431 3 2 21.08 14.06 
17, 265 21 21 63.23 6.23 
14, 782 3 3 10.55 10.55 
11,382 1 1 4.56 4.5% 
. 7,717 1 1 6.73 6.73 
18, 448 10 10 28.18 28.18 
7,176 2 2 14.49 14.49 
ee 14,101 2 2 7.37 7.37 
Sheridan ....... , 704 1 0 36. 
Wadsworth....... 6,932 2 2 15.00 15.00 
29, 868 1 1 1.74 1.74 
DOVENS. . 25,134 2 2 4.183 4.13 
Dix. cactebbouteqeousqeccoucescsesdodudeanesosd 21,087 5 3 12.32 7.37 
5,132 2 1 20. 26 10.13 
36,000 8 7 11.55 9.11 
19, 423 3 3 8.03 8.05 
23,978 5 5 10.84 10. 84 
Jackson ........ 21,999 7 5 16.54 11.82 
J. E. Johnston.. 5,870 2 2 18.44 18.44 
Henry Knox..... 7,391 0 
3, 665 1 1 14.18 14.18 
27, 439 & 7 15. 16 13.03 
30.735 2 2 3.38 3.38 
Meade........ 36, 627 2 2 2. 83 2. 83 
15, 983 3 3 9.7 9.76 
17,535 6 6 17.78 17.78 
edcédecece 21,279 12 12 29.32 29.323 
14, 687 2 2 7.07 7.07 
Northeastern 5,700 2 2 18. 24 18.24 
Eastern Department......... 31, 261 13.33 10.01 
Southeastern Department 10, 239 3 3 15.23 15.23 
Central Department ................- 4,307 1 1 12.07 12.07 
Southern 45,827 13 13 14.75 14.75 
Western Department... 12,475 5 5 20. 83 20. 8&3 
A 73,744 31 26 21. 86 18.34 
Port of embarkation: 
33, 878 6 6 9.20 9.20 
Newport NOWS. 31,289 ll 9 18. 28 14.95 
All others. ......... 121,462 48 46 20.54 19. 68 
931, 459 258 238 14.40 13.28 
Annual admission rate per 1,000 for certain diseases. 
Troops in United | American Expedi- 
States. tionary Forces. 
Disease. 
Current Last Current Last 
week week week. week. 
0.0 0.0 0.16 0.24 
0.39 0.21 1.27 1.22 
« was 10.15 12.88 5.13 3.62 
1.06 0.75 2.07 1.% 
dearlet fever 3.68 3.11 0.7 1.06 
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CURRENT STATE SUMMARIES. 
Telegraphic Reports for Week Ended January 18, 1919. 


Alabama.—State totals: Typhoid fever 3, smallpox 106, scarlet 
fever 12, diphtheria 3, cerebrospinal meningitis 1, influenza 1,525. 

Arkansas.—Influenza: Calico Rock 500, Hempstead 150 this week 
(245 delayed), Izard 143 cases (death 1, pneumonia), Bradley 133, 
Tuka 110 cases (deaths 3, pneumonia), Marianna 98, Camden 69, 
Mansfield 60, Hot Springs 40, Blytheville 30, Drew 20, Fayetteville 
21, Stamps 16 cases (death 1, pneumonia), Traskwood 15, Rogers 15, 
Hope 14, St. Francis 14, Hartford 12, Dermott 10, Shirley 10, Faulk- 
ner 9, other places 23. State totals: Smallpox 17, malaria 43, 
typhoid fever 8, tuberculosis 7, scarlet fever 1, meningitis 1, measles 6. 

California.—Influenza: Total for week 14,600 (total from begin- 
ning of epidemic to date 278,600); reports show that disease is still 
prevalent in vicinity. of Los Angeles and San Francisco. Fourteen 
cases of smallpox reported as follows: Fresno County 1, Visalia 2, 
Chico 1, Santa Cruz 1, Watsonville 5, Long Beach 4. Other communi- 
cable diseases maintain the seasonal balance. 

Connecticut.—No outbreak nor unusual prevalence. Influenza 
total for State 1,502 cases, 

Florida.—State totals: Typhoid fever 6, malaria 16, scarlet fever 5, 
diphtheria 6, influenza 577, epidemic meningitis 1, pneumonia 23. 
Influenza: By counties—Alachua 176, Citrus 15, De Soto 2, Duval 2, 
Franklin 1, Gadsden 14, Hillsboro 20, Lafayette 1, Lake 4, Levy 58, 
Marion 18, Nassau 6, Pasco 1, St. Lucie 12, Volusia 38; by cities — 
Jacksonville 202, Pensacola 6, Tampa 1. 

IMinois.—Diphtheria: 174, of which in Chicago 142, Morton Grove 
7. Scarlet fever: 97, of which in Chicago 60, Lake Bluff 7. Small- 
pox: 72, of which in Elgin 14, Normal 8, Schram City 12, Jackson- 
ville 7, Pekin 7. Meningitis: Chicago 4. Poliomyelitis: Chicago 1, 
Blurstand 1. Syphilis 59. Gonorrhea 112. Total new eczs-s influ- 
enza 3,506. Recrudescence of influenza noted in following Illinois 
communities: Sparta 211 cases, Jacksonville 180, Percy 83, Neponset 
and Neponset Township 76, Evanston 41, Palestine 51, Kewanee 51, 
Chesterfield and Chesterfield Township 107, Normal 76, Woodson 44, 
Wilberton Township (Fayette County) 64, Cave Township (Franklin 
County) 36, Peoria 96, Mount Carmel, many new cases. 

Indiana,—Syphilis 20, gonorrhea 36. Diphtheria: Grant County 
6, Fulton 1, Wayne 1, Wabash 1, Rush 1, Tipton 1, Laporte 1, Whit- 
ley 1, Marshall 2, Posey 1. Influenza 298. 

Jowa.—Chancroid: Marshalltown 1. Diphtheria: Council Bluffs 2, 
Des Moines 3, Dubuque 1, Eagle Grove 1, Mason City 2. Gonorrhea: 
Alta Vista 1, Cedar Rapids 1, Council Bluffs 9, Davenport 3, Dubuque 
2, Manilla 6, Marshalltown 6, Sioux City 17. Scarlet fever: Burling- 
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ton 2, Cedar Rapids 1, Davenport 1, Des Moines 6, Goodell 7, Iowa 
City 1. Smallpox: Caseade 4, Cedar Rapids 2, Clarinda 1, Council 
Bluffs 2, Des Moines 1, Mason City 2, Quasqueton 4. Syphilis: 
Council Blufis 1, Dubuque 1, Keokuk 1, Marshalltown 2, Sioux City 1. 
In rural districts of following counties. Diphtheria: Des Moines 1, 
Monroe 3, Poweshiek 1, Winnebago 2. Scarlet fever: Adair 1, Cher- 
okee 1, Kossuth 3, Wright 1. Smallpox: Harrison 1, Linn 2, Lucas 
1, Story 1. Syphilis: Franklin 1. Influenza cases reported in 
State, 957. 

Kansas.—State totals: Typhoid fever 4, smallpox 23, diphtheria 24, 
scarlet fever 31, influenza 4,083. Influenza in cities of over 10,000 
population: Atchison 16, Coffeyville 46, Fort Scott 2, Hutchinson 25, 
Independence 12, Kansas City 47, Lawrence 2, Leavenworth 22, 
Parsons 43, Pittsburg 89, Topeka 107, Wichita 188. 

Louisiana.—Typhoid fever 7, meningitis 1, diphtheria 6, smallpox 
7, influenza 11,992. Influenza by parishes: East Baton Rouge 670, 
Beauregard 497, Morehouse 471, Avoyelles 366, Caddo 352, St. 
Landry 350, Orleans 2,702. 

Jhaine.—Cerebrospinal meningitis: Standish 1. Chicken pox: 
Augusta 4. Diphtheria: Eastport 2, Friendship 1, Fort Fairfield 2, 
Waterville 1. German measles: Portland 2. Gonorrhea: Lewiston 
1, Portland 6, Westbrook 1, Dover 1. Ophthalmia neonatorum: 
Portland 2. Scarlet fever: Waterville 3, Island Falls 6, Livermore 3. 
Septic sore throat: Deer Isle 5. Smallpox: Brownville 1, Madawaska 
10. Syphilis: Portland 8, Paris 1, Lewiston 1. Tuberculosis: Six 
cases. Typhoid fever: Ashland 1, Dover 1, Standish 1. Whooping 
cough: Ashland 5, Robinson 14, Portland 1, Auburn 3, Deer Isle 2. 
Influenza: Auburn 15, Gardiner 13, Lewiston 15, Portland 31, Bethel 
21, Paris 50, Eastport 18, Belgrade 15, Deer Isle 30, Franklin 15, 
Friendship 15, Jonesport 52, Orland 15, Sherman 34, Smyrna Mills 14, 


scattered cases 174. 
Jnassachusetts—Unusual prevalence. Influenza: 5,259 cases, scat- 


tered through State. 

Ininnesota.—Smallpox (new foci): Blue Earth County, Cresco 
Township, 1; Dakota County, Lakeville Township, 1; Rock County, 
Rosedale Township, 1; Magnolia village, 1; Washington County, 
Lincoln Township, 1; Wright County, Cokato village, 1. Poliomyeli- 
tis 1, syphilis 46, gonorrhea 47, chancroid 1. 

hississippi.—No unusual outbreak. Influenza prevalent, but dis- 
tribution general. 

Jiontana.—Incomplete 651 cases influenza. (Week ended 
January 11). 

New Jersey.—Influenza: 2,442 cases. Pneumonia: 392 cases. 
Smallpox: Millville City, 1 case. No unusual prevalence of other 


diseases. - 
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New York.—Communicable diseases outside of New York City: 
Diphtheria 213, of which in Buffalo 41, Rochester 32; measles 134, 
scarlet fever 138, of which in Buffalo 29, Rochester 15; typhoid fever 
23, pneumonia 283. Voluntary reports: Syphilis 192, gonorrhea 24. 

North Carolina.—Influenza: By counties—Alamance 3, Catawba 5, 
Chatham 7, Cleveland 165, Cumberland 58, Currituck 16, Davidson 
300, Gaston 110, Johnston 54, Montgomery 55, New Hanover County 
and city of Wilmington 141, Pitt 385, Rockingham 35, city of Char- 
lotte 85. Whooping cough 40, measles 34, diphtheria 21, scarlet 
fever 12, septic sore throat 3, smallpox 33, chicken pox 10, infantile 
paralysis 1, typhoid fever 11, epidemic meningitis 4, broncho pneu- 
monia 51, lobar pneumonia 36, ophthalmia neonatorum 2. 

Ohio.—Smallpox: Hamilton 19 cases, St. Clair Township (Butler 
County) 9 cases. Influenza shows gradual decline. Venereal dis- 
eases 126 cases. 

Oklahoma.—Influenza: By counties—Alfalfa 46, Beaver 34, Blaine 
52, Cleveland 84, Coal 130, Comanche 130, Grady 50, Haskell 153, 
Kingfisher 62, Latimer 3, Noble 42, Okfuskee 45, Pittsburg 359, 
Seminole 157, Sequoyah 338, Stephens 26, Washita 20, Woods 35. 

Oregon.—Influenza: Portland city 1,840 cases (115 deaths); by 
counties—Benton 14, Clackamas 77, Clapsop 24, Columbia 9, Coos 
14, Gilliam 6, Hood River 35, Jackson 18, Jefferson 3, Lane 17, 
Lincoln 17, Linn 40 (3 deaths), Marion 45, Multnomah 19, Tillamook 
5, Union 2, Wasco 39 ( 2 deaths), Washington 32. 

Vermont.—Influenza: 1,122 cases from 45 towns. No other 
unusual prevalence. 

Virginia.—Smallpox: Norfolk County 3 cases, Lunenburg 1, 
Rockingham 4. Cerebrospinal meningitis: Norfolk County 3 cases 
Influenza: Reported in State 854 cases. 

Washington.—No unusual outbreaks of disease. Seventeen cases. 
of smallpox and 10 cases of scarlet fever in Yakima County. Influ- 
enza increasing in some localities and decreasing in others; 200 more 
cases reported this week over last week. 

97584°—19-—3 
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CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. Cases. 
Charleston sanitary district, §. C 1 | Portsmouth and Norfolk County health district, 


State Reports for December, 1918. 


Place. 


| 


Connecticut: | New York—Continued. 
New Haven County— | Orange County— 
| Newburgh 
Schenectady Ceunty— 


New Haven 


Schenectady 

Westchester County— 
Mt. Vernon 


Montana: 
Silver Bow County 


New York: 
Columbia County— 
Hudson. . 


5 Wiseonsin: 
Herkimer County— Brown County 

Frank | Milwavkee County. .....-... 
Onondaga County 


City Reports for Week Ended Jan, 4, 1919, 


Cases. | Deaths. 


Abilene, Tex ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 


Philadelphia, Pa 
| Providence, R. I 


chic: } ReanoFe, Va.. 

Englewood. N. J Syracuse, N. Y 
Galesburg, Ill Waltham, Mass 
Louisville, Ky 2 | Westfield, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn 


CHANCROID. 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 
Camp Bowie zone, Tex Camp Zachary Taylor zone, Ky. and Ind 


Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla 5 | Tidewater health district, Va 
Camp Sheridan zone, Ala Camp Travis zone, TeX. .......--+-eseeeeeeeeee 
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DIPHTHERIA, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. 
Charleston sanitary district, § 
Camp Doniphan zone, Okla. .......ccccccccece 
Camp Funston zone, Kans. 
Camp Gordon zone, Ga.......... 
Camp Jackson gone, 8..C. 
Camp MacArthur zone, 
Camp Merritt zone, N. poses 
Fort Oglethorpe zone, Ga. and Tenn 
Picric Acid Plant zone, Ga 


Camp Polk zone, N C 
Portsmouth and Norfolk Gounty health district, 


Camp Sheridan zone, Ala........... 
Camp Sherman zone, Ohio. 
Camp Zachary Taylor zone, Ky. and Ind 
Camp Upton zone, N. Y 

Camp Wheeler zone, Ga...... 


See also Diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis, page 144. 


GONORRHEA, 


Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. 
Camp Doniphan zone, Okla 
Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala..... ° 
Camp Gordon zone, Ga 
Camp Greene zone, N. C 
Camp Humphreys zone, Va 
Camp Jackson zone, 8. C 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla 
Fort Leavenworth zone, Kans 
Camp Lee zone, Va 
Camp Logan zone, Tex 


Picrie Acid Plant zone, Ga 
Camp Il’ike zone, Ark 
Portsmouth and Norfolk County health district, 


Camp Sheridan zone, Ala 

Camp Sherman zone, Ohio 

Camp Zachary-Taylor zone, Ky. and Ind 
Tidewater health district, Va................. ° 
Camp Wadsworth zone, S.C 

Wilmington sanitary district, N.C 


INFLUENZA, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Camp Beauregard zone, 
Camp Bowile zone, ee 
Bremerton zone, Wash............... 
Charleston sanitary district, 8. C.......... pee 
Camp Devens zone, Mass......... coe 
Camp Dix zone, N. J 

Camp Doniphan zone, Okla 

Camp Eberts zone, Ark 

Camp Funston zone, Kans — 
Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala.... 
Gerstner Field zone, oe 
Camp Gordon zone, Ga 

Camp Greene zone, N. C 

Camp Hancock zone, Ca........ 
Camp Humphreys zone, Va.. 
Camp Jackson zone, 8. C 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla......... 
Fort Leavenworth zone, Kans........ ose 
Camp Lee zone, Va 

Camp Lewis zone, 


Cases. 
Camp MacArthur zone, Tex................. 18 
Camp Merritt zone, N. J 
Fort Oglethorpe zone, Ga. : 
Picric Acid Plant zone, Ga 
Camp Pike zone, Ark 
Camp Poik zone, N. C 
Portsmouth and Norfolk County health dis- 


Camp Sevier zone, 8. C 

Camp Sheridan zone, Ala 

Camp Sherman zone, Ohio................ eee 
Camp Zachary Taylor zone, Ky. and Ind.... 
Tidewater health district, Va 
Camp Travis zone, Tex 
Vancouver zone, Wash 
Camp Wadsworth zone, S. 
Camp Wheeler zone, Ga. 
Wilmington sanitary distric t, N. ©. 
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Cases. 
1 = 
3 
7 
1 
1 
Cases, 
5 
9 
18 
4 
3t 
8 
Il 
7 
| 1 
2 
ases. 
126 
11 
126 
39 | oe 
42 
36 | Portsmouth-Kittery sanitary district, N. H. me es? 
62 401 a 
165 21 
95 38 
1,035 | 180 
119 | 
337 253 
159 367 7 
45 172 
102 103 
49 277 a a 
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MALARIA, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. Cases. 
Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala..... 1 | Camp Pike zone, Ark........ccccccsccccccccces 8 


City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


During the week ended January 4, 1919, two cases of malaria were 
reported at Joplin, Mo., and one case each at New Orleans, La., and 
Richmond, Va. 


MEASLES. 


Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Camp Beauregard zone, La..............ssee00 2 Picric Acid Plant zone, Ga................. ewe 
Bremerton zone, Wash .........cccccccccccces - 1! Portsmouth and Norfolk County health dis- 
Camp Devens zone, 6 
Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala...... 2 | Portsmouth-Kittery sanitary district, N. H. 
Casmp Jackson some, 2 | Vancouver zone, Wash....... 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla........... 32 | Camp Wadsworth zone, S. C............0.00 o6.;, 4 
Fort Oglethorpe zone, Ga. and Tenn........... 


See also Diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis, page 


PELLAGRA. 


City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


Place. Cases. | Deaths. |} Place. | Cases. | Deaths. 

Fort Worth, Tex............-. Wilmington, N. C............ | 1| 1 
Greensboro, N. C............. 


PNEUMONIA. 


Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Camp Bowls seme, TOK. | Camp Pike some, 49 
Camp Funston zone, Kans............+.«- «see 3 | Portsmouth and Norfolk County health dis- 

Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala...... 15 1 
Camp Gordon zone, Ga. 1 | Camp Sevier zone, 8. C .......... 
Camp Humphreys zone, 2 Camp Sheridan zone, Ala..... 
Camp Jackson zone, S. 1 | Camp Sherman zone, 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla......... 7] Camp Zachary Tavlor zone, Ky. and Mmd...... 2 
Fort Leavenworth zone, 1 | Tidewater health district, 4 
Camp Lee some, | Comp Travis some, Tex... 
Camp Merritt zone, N. 1 | Wilmington sanitary district, 

2 


Fort Oglethorpe zone, Ga. and Tenn...... eves 


. 
Cases. | Cases. 
Cases. | Cases. 
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PNEUMONTIA—Continued. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


Place. 


Cases. 


Abilene, Tex......... 
Anniston, Ala 
Asbury Park, N. 
Atlanta, Ga 

Attleboro, Mass 

Auburn, 

Baltimore, 
Barre, V 

Battle Creek, — 
Beaumont, Te 

Belleville, N. 

Binghamton, N.Y 
Bloomfield, N.J 

Bluefieid, W. Va... 

Boston, Mass 

Bristol, Conn 

Broce kton, Mass 

Brookline, eee 
Burlington, Vt 

Sutte, Mont 
Cambridge, Mass .......<..... 
Camden, N. J 
Chelsea, 
Chicago, 
Cieveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C 
Cranston, R. I 

Dayton, Ohio............ 
Detroit, Mich......... 
East Orange, N.J 


Englewoot, N. J 


Everett, Mass... 


Hartford, Conn. 

Haverhill, 
Park, Mich 

Ithaca, 


Jersey ity, 
Johnstow n, 
Joplin, Mo.. 
Kalam: 1200, Mich 


Kansas 

Kearny, 

Lackawanna, N. 

Lakewood, Obio. 

Lawrence, Mass 

Long Branch, N. J........... 
Los Angeles, Cal.............. 
Lowell, Mass 


OW 


Place. 


Ludington, Mich............. 


| Lynn, mane 


i| 
| Middletown, N. Y 


Montclair, N. J 


Morgantown, 


|| Morristown, N. 


| Oswego, N. Y 


| Passaic, N.J 


| Portsmouth, 


| Rochester, N. 

|| Sacramento, Cal 

| San Francisco, Cal............ 
Sault £te. 


Somer \ Mass 


i| Stockton, Cal 


| West Orange, N. J 
2 || Wilmington, Del 


|| Mount Vernon, N. 


Newark, N, 
New Bedford, 
Britain, "Conn | 
New London, Conn 
Newport, 


Ne wton, 
| New Yor N, 


Norfolk, Va 
Northampton, Mass 
North Attleboro, Mass 
North Tonawanda, N, Y 
Norwich, Conn 
Oak Park, Til 

Oklahoma C ity, Okla 


Parkersburg, 
Pasadena, C a! 


: ielphia, Pa 
lainfield, N. J 
sburg, N, Y. 
Port Chesier, Y 


Richmond, Va 
Riverside, Cal 
Rome, N. Y 


Sandusky, Uhio 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
Marie, Mich 


Spartanburg, 8. 
Springfield, My 


Trenton, N. J 


W aterbury, 
Watertown, Mass 
Westfield, Mass... ... 


Wilmington, N, C 

Winston- Salem, 
Winthrop, Mass . 

Youkers, N.Y 


January 24, 1919. 


| Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 
G |... 4| 3 
6) 3 2) 2 
3 | 2 || Manistec, Mich 
. 4 15 || Manitowoc, Wis.............. 3 3 
19 | § 4 | 1 
83 44 5 | 
3 | 1 2 1 ae 
9 | 4 619 | 446 
1 2 | 4 
| 3 1; 
= 73 1 | 3 
5 sth 7 10 
, 14 | 4 eee 19 | 4 
Findlay, Ohio................ 4] 4 21 8 per 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 15 | | 
3 5 2 |. 
51 14 2 | 3 
16 | L 
1 | 1 
6 | 2 ee 
2 
| 14 || id 
| 
a“ 
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POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS). 


State Reports for December, 1918. 


| New cases | | New cases 
Place. reported. | Place. | reported. 
| | 
New York: || Wisconsin: 

Hounsfield (town)..... 1} Kewaunee County, 1 
Niagara County— Milwaukee 2 


City Reporis for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


Place. | Cases. Deaths. | Place. Cases. | Deaths. 
Jersey City, N. | 


RABIES IN ANIMALS. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


During the week ended January 4, 1919, rabies in animals was 
reported as follows: Louisville, Ky., one case; Rochester, N. Y., 
three cases; San Antonio, Tex., two cases. 


SCARLET FEVER, 


Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. 

Charleston sanitary district, 8. C............0 1 | Portsmouth and Norfolk County hea!th dis- 
Camp Deniphan zone, 2 1 

Camp Funston zone, Kans.............-e0e.e. 3 | Portsmonth-Kittery sanitary disirict, N. Ti. 
Camp MacArthur zone, Tex........... erence sco 8 1 
Camp Merritt zcne, N. «62 | Camp Sherman zone, Ohio... 
. 2 Tidewater health district, Va............. 
Camp Wheeler sone, Ga... ja. 


See also Diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis, page 144. 
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SMALLPOX, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


Cases. | Cases. 
Camp Bowie zone, Tex 1 | Portsmouth and Norfolk County health dis- 
Gas and Flame School zone, Ga. and Ala...... 1 trict, Va... piundéseeocseunatbedde 
Wield send, Lac Camp Govier samt, B.C... 
Camp Gordon zone, Ga.......csccesecsceceeees 20 | Camp Sherman zone, Ohid.....ccecesccscesecs 
Camp Pike zone, 1 | Camp Travis zone, 
Camp Polk zone, N. 3 | Camp Whoeler zone, 


State Reports for December, 1918—Vaccination Histories, 


Vaccination history of cases, 


Number 

Number st vacci- 
vaccinated Number | Vaccination 
' within more than | "ever suc- | history not 
7 years 7 veers | cessfully | obtained or 
preceding ting uncertain. 


preceding 
attack. attack, 


New York: 
Erie County— 
Bulfalo,......... 
Oswego County— 
Oswego. ...... 
Schuyler Coanty— 
‘Tyrone (town) 


Wisconsin: 
Chippewa County 
Columbia County 
Dane 
Dodge County. . 
Douglas County 
Grant County 
Green Lake C 
Iron County 
Kewaunee County 
Manitowoc County 
Marinette County 
Milwaukee County 
Price County 
Racine County 
St. Croix County 
Washington County....... 
Waukesha County 
Winnebago County....... 


~ 
eee 


Montana Report for December, 1918, 


Place. Deaths. Place. Cases. | Deaths, 


Montana: Montana—Continued. 
Beaverhead County...... Fergus County — 
Cascade County. ......... | Lewistown ........... 
Choteau County .......... 


141 
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SMALLPOX—Continued. 
dl ‘Spee for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


1 
Place. Deaths. Place. Cases. | Deaths. 
Middletown, Ohio............ 
Jeaumont, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn............ 
3i New ork, N. 
Ogden, 
Oklahoma City, Okla......... 
Oshkosh, 
|| Pekin, 
Des Moines, || Portland, Oreg.............-- 
| Roek Island, Mi... 
Fresno, Salt Lake City, Utah......... 
Greenville, 8. C.........-..+.- | San Francisco, Cal............ 
Kansas City, Mo.............. Sioux City, Iowa. ............ 
|} Steubenville, Ohio............ 
Marinette, | Wilkinsburg, Pa............. 
Marshalltown, 
SYPHILIS. 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 
Cases. | Cases. 
Bowls acme, | Comp FOR. .. 12 
2% | Picric Acid Plant gene, 7 
Camp Greene acne, N. Ce... Comp 6 
Camp Humphreys zone, Camp Sheridan zone, 1! 
Camp Jackson some, B.C... 9 | Camp Zachary Tay'cr zene, Ky. and Ind...... 44 
Camp Jeseph E. Johnston zone, Fla........... 7 | Tidewater hea‘th district, Va.................. 2 
Fort Leavenwcrth zone, Kans................- 7} Camp Travis zcne, Tex. 5 
2 {| Camp Whooler zone, Ga... 2 
TETANUS. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 
Place | Cases. | Deaths. | lace | Cases | Deaths 
Indianapolis, Ind...........-. 1 || Philadelphia, Pa............. 1 
Lencastel, ..cceccosesse 1} 1 | | 
TUBERCULOSIS, 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Weck Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 
Cases. | Cases* 
Gas and Flame School zene, Ga. and Ala..... . 3 | Portsmouth and Norfolk Cae health dis- 
Comp Gardom samt, Ga... 1 3 
Camp Greene zone, N. - 1 | Portsmouth-Kittery samtary district, N. H. 
Camp Jackson some, Camp-Zachary Taylor zone, Ky. and Ind...... 10 
Camp Joseph E. Johnston zone, Fla..........6 2 | Tidewater health district, Va..........ccsccscses 2 
Fort Leavenworth zcne. Kans.................. 1 | Camp Travis zone, Tex........ eccccccccoccecce 64 
Camp MacArthur zone, Tex.............02-+0 4 | Wilmington sanitary district, N.C......cccc0e 4 


See also Diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis, page 144. 
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TYPHOID FEVER. 
Cases Reported in Extra-Cantonment Zones, Week Ended Jan. 18, 1919. 


January 24, 1919. 


Cases. Cases. 
Travis TOR 1 | Wilmington sanitary district, N.C............ 3 
State Reports for December, 1918. 
New cases > New cases 
Place. reported. Place. reported. 
Connecticut: New York—Continued. 

Fairfield County— Jefferson County—Continued. 

Hartford County— Livingston County— 

3 Monroe County— 

New Haven County— Rochester....... coven 2 

1 Amsterdam ........... 2 
New Haven..... 6 1 
2 Oneida County— 

4 

1 

=== Orange ¢ ‘ounty—_ 

Montana: Monteomery (town)............. 1 

Granite County ............ 1 Oswego County— 

Cascade County— 1 

1 Otsego County— 

Sanders County.......... 1 tdmesten (town)......... 1 

Bow County. .. 2 || 1 

Putnam County— 
8 Vhilipstowa (town)............. 1 
= | Rockiand County— 
New York: } Haverstraw (town)........ 1 

Albany County— West Haverstraw ...... cece 1 
1 St. Lawrence Cot mty— 
1 Pitcairn (town)....... 1 

Allegany County— Potsdam....... 1 
1 Schuyler County— 

Broome County— Watkins........ 1 
1 Seneca County-—- 

Cayuga County— 1 

Chautauqua County— Suffolk Count y— 

7 Huntington (town). ............ 2 

Cc hen: uwo County— 1 
Sherburne (town).............. d 1 Smithtown (town).............. 1 
Smyrne (town)... 1 Central Islip 5. 1 

Cortiand County— Kings Park 8S. H................ 1 
2 Sullivan Count y— 

Delaware County— Fallsburgh (town)....... 1 
1 Highland (town)................ 1 

Dutchess County— Tompkins County—- 

Erie County— Ulster County— 

Fulton County— Mar!borough (town)............ 1 
Breadaibin (TOWN) 0005 1 Marlboro 1 

1 Pine Hill.. 1 

Gene: see County— Warren County— 

Batavia..... 1 Stony Creek (town)..... 1 

Greene County— Washington County— 

Catskill......... 1 Greenwich 1 

Herkimer County— Wayne County— 

Frankfort (town). 1 1 
Frankfort ........... 1 Ontario 1 
German Flats (town). .......... 1 1 

West Wiafield (town)........... 1 1 


a 
a 
meh 
= 
lame 
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TYPHOID FEVER—Continned. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


Place. Cases. | Deaths. | . Place. Cases. | Deaths, 
5 Tirmingham Ala............- 2 |. || Milwaukee, Wis........ oot 
1 New Haven, Conn...........- 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 6 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich........ 1 
i Urbana, Ill... 1 
Utica, WN. ¥.....- 1 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......... Washington, D. C. 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS, 
State Reports for December, 1918. 


Cases reported. | Cases reported. 
ph- Searle carlet 
theria, | Measles.) “fever theria, | Measles. | ‘fever, 

Connecticut............ 259 245 187 } Montana............000- 11 15 42 
of Columbia. . . 67 10 126 69 183 
642 269} 460 


City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919. 


Popula- Diphtheria.| Meas! Scarlet Tuber- 
tion as of | Total P 53 ” fever. culosis. 
July 1, 1917 | deaths 
City. (estimated | from 

by U.S. | all 3 


| 


ADM, TOE. 


Alliance. Ohio.......... @cccceces 

Alton, Hl 

Altoona, 

Anderson, Ind 

Ann Arbor, Mich....... 

Ansonia, Comm 

Asheville, N. C........ 

Ashtabula, Vhio. 

Atlan 

Atlantic City, N. eséecs 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS 
City Reports for Weok Ended Jan. 4, 1919—Continued. 


January 24, 1919. 


Contd. 


| 


City. 


Bakersfield, Cal........ 
Baltimore, Md......... 
ds 
Battle Creek, Mich..... 
Bavonne, N. J......... 


Beatrice, Nebr.......... 
Bedford Ind........ 


Bellaire, Ohio.......... 
Belleville, N. J..... 
Benton Harbor, Mich 


Berkelev, Cal.......... 
Biddeford, Me 
Billings, Mont......... 
Binehamton N. Y..... 


Popula- 
tion as of 
July 1,1917 
(estimated | 


by U.S. | 


Census 
Bureau). 


deaths 
from 
all 
causes. 


Birmineham, Ala...... 
Bloomfield, N. J....... 
Rloomineton, Ind 
| 
Bradford, Pa.......... 
Bridgeport Conn...... 
Bristol, Conn.......... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brunswick, G: 
Buffalo, N 


Burlington, Vt..... 
Butte, Mont 
Mass. 
apne 
Canton, Ohio.......... ° 
Carlisle, Pa....... 


Chanute, Kens......... 
Charleston, 8. C........ 
Charleston, W. 
Charlotte, N.C 
Chevenne, Wyo........ 
Cin innati, Ohio. ... 


Cohoo?, N. Y 
Colorado Sprit 
Columbia, 8. ( 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H 
Corpus Christi, 


ings, Golo. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 38 
59 623 | 
Cranston, R.I........ 26. 773 | 
26. G86 | 
32, 949 | 
20, 183 | 
Decatur, Ill. ..... 
Dedham, Mass........ 

Denver, Colo............. 

Des Moines, 


' Population Apr. 15, 1910. 


Total | 


| Diphtheria.} Measles. 


| 
| Searlet | Tuber- 
| fever. culbsis. 
2 
767,813 | 488] 71) 7 1} 24 1; 47) 
16, 218 | 
475,781! 174] 46 1| 26 10 
2,547, °O1 | 806} 127; 10| 62 4 24 233 | 64 
Cleveland, Ohio.................| 092,250 298 21 SL 
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DIPHTH®RIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Contd. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919—Continued. 


City. 


TOWR. 
Durham, N.C 
Kast Chics 


Fast Liverpool, Ohio............ 
East Orange, 
Elgin, 11 

Elizabeth, N. J 
Evanston, 
verett, 


¢ 
Fond du Lac, Wis...........%.. 
Tort Seott, Kans 
Galesburg, Ill. ... 

Galveston, Tex 
Geneva, N. 


Grand Forks, N. 
Grand Rapids, 
Green Bay, Wis 
Greensboro, N.C 
Cireenville, 8. C. 

Greenwich, C onn. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Hob oben N 
Hufchinson, Kans 
Independence, Mo. . 
Indianapolis, Ind ............... 
Ironton, 


Ithae a, N. 
Jamestown, N. 
Joh nsto wn, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... 
Kansas City, Kans... 
Bc 
Kokomo, Ind. 


La Fayette, Ind...... 
Lakewood, Ohio... 
J.aneaster, Ohio...... 


Lancaster, Pa...... 


Popula- Diphtheria.| Measles Scarlot Tuber- 
tien en of | Total — fever. culosis. 
July 1,1917 | deaths 
y U.S. a x 
Census |causes.| 3 3 3 3 3 
Bureau). a atéte|é te 


1 Population Apr. 15, 1910. 


Zz 
97,077 34 4} 2 
| 10 | 5 i 
69, 149 1 B 8 
29, 304 10 | 1 2 
| 129, 828 37} 2 
21, 486 | 19 
| 132, 861 M3 2 2 
20,171 
32, 833 2 i 
16, 086 2 1 5 3 1 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Contd. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919—Continued. 


Popula- ils Scarlet Tuber- 
tion as of | Total Diphtheria.| Measles fever. culosis. 
July 1, 1917 | deaths 
City. (estimated | from | 
byU.8 | ot | ei sei 
Bureag). & a o A a 
Lawrence, Mass................. 102, 973 [........ 6 2 4 2 
Long Beach, Cal............-.-- 29, 163 18 |.....- fos 
Los Angeles, Cal............---- 535, 485 269 18 2 1 30 
Louisville, 240, 908 }........ 5 1 |....-- 7} 
McKeesport, Pa 48, 
Manchester, N. H 
Manistee, Mich ‘ 
Manitowoc, Wis 3,93 
Marinette, Wis 
Marquette, Mich................ 2, 555 
Milwaukeo, Wis... 445,008 146} 10}.. 4|....-- 2; on 
Montgomery, Ala............... 44, 039 26 }....-- I 2 
Morgantown, W. Va............ 4 
Mount Vernon, N. Y............ 
Muskogee, Okla_........ 
Nanticoke, _ 
Nashville, Tenn........_ 
New Bedford, Mass............- 
New Britain, Conn...... 
Newburyport, Mass............. 
New Haven, Conn........... 
New London, Conn...... ° 
New Orleans, La,....... 
Newton, Mass...... 
Niagara N.Y 


Norw ich’ 
Norwood, Ohio. . 
a's 


Oak Park, 


27, 816 | 


Population Apr. 15, 1910. 


4 
Northampton, Mass,............ 207, 006 17 1 1 
North Atileboro, Mass.......... 11, 248 2 
= 
. 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Contd. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919—Continued. 


Measles. 


Scarlet 
fever. 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


Popula- Dip! ia. 
of | Total iphtheria 
July 1, 1917) deaths 
City. from 
U.S. all 
ensus |causes.| 3 3 
Bureau). 3 
Oedensbu N. 16, 845 4| | 
Onden, 32, 343 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla 97, 588 32 
Olean, N.Y 3, 927 
Oskoshy Wis. 36, 49 
‘ 


Oswego, 


Perth Amboy, 


Ph 

Pittsi 
Pla infield N. J 
Plai 


Plymout! 
Portemauth, Va... 
Pottstown, Pa 
Pottsville, Pa........ 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
Providence, R.I 
Quincy, Mas 38 


Nedlands, 
Roanoke, Va,. 


Rochester, N. Y 


Rock ky Mon nt, 
Rome, N. Y 
Rutland, Vt 
Sacramento, Cal 
Saginaw, Mich 
St Joseph, 
St. Lous, 


fan Angelo, T 
an Antonio, 

Sandusky, Ohio...... 

Sanford, Me 
San Franeisc case 
con 
anta Barbara 1, Cal 


itoz a Springs, id 
Fault Ste. Maric, Mich. ......... 
Savannah, Ga.. 
Fchenectady, N a 
Shenandoah, Pa 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Somervilic, Mass....... 

South Bend, Ind 


Southbridge, Mas3 


24,330 13 | 1 

13, 111 14 

14, 001 


8 


Spartanburg, 8. C 


i Population Apr. 15, 1910, 


4 2 
4 1 
4 

2 


30, 786 6 1 
08, 984 60 1 
56, 469 19 3 3 
20. 226 othe da 2 
69, 250 18 cashes 
29,753 267 hv 1 
88, 618 : 5 
70, 967 
14, 465 
21,985 
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— | = 
{a 
ane 2 
4 3 
49, 620 | 14 
1, 733,514 | | 77 5 12 28 1}* 63 
13, 624 | 2 
| 303,399 12) 2] 1 -- 4 
| 
4 2 
4 5 
1 1 
i] 2 2 
ert 
St, Paul, Minn. i} 3 
| 72 18 
| 
| 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS—Contd. 
City Reports for Week Ended Jan. 4, 1919 —Continued. 


| 
Popula- | Diphtheria.| Measles, |  Searlet 


tion as of Total | fever culosis. 


July 1.1917 | deaths 
(estimated| from | 
by U.S. all 
Census causes. 
Bureau). 


Springfield, Ill 62, 623 
Springfield, j 
Springfield, Mo 

Springfield, Ohio.............--- 
Steubenville, Ohio. ...........-.! 


Wakefield, M: 

Washington, 

Waterbury, Conn 

| 
Westfield, Mass 

West Hoboken, N. J 

West New York, N. J 
| 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Wilkes Barre, Pa... 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.... 
Wilmington, Del....... ‘ 
Wilmington, N.C.......... 
Winchester, Mass............... 
Winona, Minn 
Winston-Salem, N. C............! 
Winthrop, Mass....... 
Woburn, 
Zanesville, Ohio 


1 Population Apr. 16, 1910. 


| 
‘ 
— 
= 
| | | } | | | 
158, 559 Or. Shack: 3] 1 
Terre Haute, Ind | 67,361} 17 | 2 
Toledo Ohio 202, 010 | ll | 4 
i 19, 613 2 2 
95, 369 | 38 1) 1 Bex 
108, 066 | 34 | 8 2 


FOREIGN. 


BRAZIL, 
Influenza—Bahia—Interior of State. 


Influenza was reported present at Bahia during the months of 
September and October, 1918, with an estimated number of more 
than 5,000 cases. The type of the disease is stated to have been 
mild. On November 7, 1918, the epidemic was reported to be 
decreasing. On the same date influenza was reported prevalent 
in the interior of the State of Bahia. 


Mortality, Sept. 1-Oct. 31, 1918— Bahia. 


The total number of deaths reported at Bahia from September 1 
to October 31, 1918, was 1,172. The number of deaths reported 
from influenza was 217. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
Further Relative to Influenza.' 


Influenza was reported present with many cases in various parts 
of the Dominican Republic from about December 14, 1918. On 
December 23 the spread of the disease was stated to have been 
very rapid, and during the week ended December 21, 4,521 cases 
with 78 fatalities were reported for the entire Republic. The cases 
were distributed as follows: Puerta Plata, 2,417 cases with 31 fatal- 
ities; Santo Domingo, 1,065 cases with 28 fatalities, the remaining 
cases being scattered. (Population, Puerta Plata, 15,000; Santo 
Domingo, 20,000.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Epidemic Influenza—Nottingham, 


On December 9, 1918, epidemic influenza was reported as having 
been severely prevalent at Nottingham for several weeks previous. 
During the first week in December,1918, out of 300 deaths from 
all causes 226 were attributed to influenza, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia, as compared with 385 deaths from those causes reported 
during the preceding week. 


1 Public Health Reports, Dec. 27, 1918, p. 2334, 
(150) 
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Examination of Rats—Liverpool. 


During the period from September 8 to December 1, 1918, 1,663 
rais were examined at Liverpool. No plague infection was found. 


MADAGASCAR, 
Quarantine Against South Africa for Influenza. 


By official notification of October 19, 1918, vessels arriving from 
South Africa were refused admission to ports in Madagascar and 
dependencies, excepting the ports of Diego-Suarez, Majunga, and 
Tamatave, where said vessels were made subject to quarantine meas- 
ures against influenza. | 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Influenza.' 


Epidemic influenza was reported, December 21, 1918, to be abat- 
ing at Papeete, Island of Tahiti, but to be actively present in every 
district of the island, especially in Hitiaa and Tiarei. In the islands 
of Moorea, Raiatea, Makatea, Bora Bora, and several others, many 
fatalities from influenza have been reported and the epidemic was 
stated to be still seriously prevalent. In Moorea, 200 fatalities, 
occurring within a few days, had been reported in a population 
numbering barely 1,200. In Makatea, out of a population of less 
than 800, 80 fatalities were reported to December 15, 1918, and 
the epidemic was stated to be still present. In the island of Raiatea, 
in the town of Uturoa, with a population of about 500, 70 fatalities 
from influenza had been reported. In Bora Bora a high rate of 
mortality was reported. 

A notable feature in the outbreak of influenza in the Society 
Islands is that the islands constitute a colony cut off from the rest 
of the world by its situation in the midst of a vast ocean and having 
steamship communication limited to one passenger and mail steam- 
ship calling every month or every two months and only at one port. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Correction. 


The statement that cholera was present in Switzerland July 26, 
1918, which appeared in the Public Health Reports August 2, 19158, 
page 1307, and in succeeding numbers, was erroneous. 


1 Public Health Reports, Dec. 13, 1918, p. 2245, and Jan. 17, 1919, p. 98. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER. 
Reports Received During Week Ended Jan. 24, 1919. 
CHOLERA. 


Date. Cases. 


Oct. 27-Nov. 9.... 


a 
-- Nov. 17-23, 1918: Cases, 176 
deaths, 124. 


Oriental Negros 
Pangasinan. . 


Nov. 24-30, 1918: Cases, 22% 
deaths, 164. 


4 
12 
2 


Cases, 


a: 
New Brunswick— 
Campbellton 
Nova 


Bombay... 
ava 

East Ja 

z burabays (district)... 
31 From medical deans ofthe Public Heaith Service; American consuls, and other sources. 


| 
| Place. es | Deaths. | Remarks. 
India: 
ll 4 
Java: 
East Java— ~ 
Surabaya. Ott. 85 69 
Mesopotamia: 
* 6 2 
13 
23 
{ | 10 
40 
7 
PLAGUE. 
Bombay. .......+.-+-++-«+-| Oct. 20-Nov. 9..... 2 2 
ava— 
Surabaya (district). ....| Oct. 22-28......... 12 12 
Venezuela: 
SMALLPOX. 
Can 
Quebee— 
China: 
I 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, PEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— 
Continu 


Reports Received During Week Ended Jan. 24, 1919—Continued. 
SMALLPOX~— Continued. 


Place. Date. Cases. ‘ Remarks. 


Newfoundland 
Avondale Dee. 


in: 
Valencia. ....... 


in: 
Huelva 


Brazil: 
Pernambuco 


Reports Received from Dec. 28, 1918, to Jan. 17, 1919. ' 
CHOLERA. 


Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 


India: 
Bom hay. Aug. I8-Oct. 5..... 
Calcutta 29-Nov. 2.... 


do 
Oct. 7-Nov. 
Aug. }-31.. 


7 - 7-21, 1918: Cases, 109; deat hs, 


Sept. 25-Oct. 16, 1918: Cases, 
Samarang Sept. 2 = ea : 1,389; deaths, 86 
West Java. | Oct. 23, 1918: 190; deaths, 


Noy. 2-9, 1918: Cases, 511; deaths, 
417. 

EE, covers 


Oriental Negros.....--. Nov. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and othersonrees. For reports 
received from June 29 to Dee. 27, 1918, see Public Health Reports for Dec. 2%, rors. ‘The tables of ep idemie 
diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables ‘began. 


| | | 
Portugal: a 
Sept. 22-Dee. 7.... 9 2 
TYPHUS FEVER. ie 
Algeria: 
Colombia: | = 
Barranquilla...............| Dec. 1 
Japan: | 
NOV. 2..... 2 1 
YELLOW FEVER. 
| 
Place. | Date. 
| 
an 
| 15 i 
19 

Indo-China: 

Cambodia. 98 71 

110 89 

Java: | 

Mesopotamia: 
Philippine Islands: 

Marit 23 16 |} 

Pro 
LQQuUNa, OCt. 27-Nov. 2.,.. 2 

5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— 
Continued. 
Reports Received from Dec. 28, 1918, to Jan. 17, 1919—Continued. 
CHOLERA—Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
pine Islands—Contd. 
Manila—Contd. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2.... 3 1 
7 4 
Russia: 
Petrograd..........- To July 16........ 3, 388 1,054 
July 17-Aug. 21...| 2,943 1,455 | In civil hospi In militar 
ly §-Aug. 21 191 
Cases, 884; di 
PLAGUE. 
» China: | 
Present. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2 1 1 
Nov. 9-16......... 1 1 
Ecuador: 
deaths, 153. 
Bombay Aug. 18-Oct. 19. . 21 2,475: deaths, 9,644 
Madras Presidency. ........ Oct. 13-26......... 206 135 
Indo-China 
Oct. 7-Nov. 3. 3 yi 
Java: 
Oct. 7-21, 1918: Cases, 17; deaths, 
Oct. 3 3 17. 
Sept. 25-Oct. is, 6 6 14. 
Di 2 2 
SMALLPOX. 
\lgeria 
Canada: 
New Brunswick— 
Que 
Nov. 24-Dee. 21... 
Dee. 15-21......... | 
Canal Zone , 
China: 
Denmark 
India: 
19-Oct, DB... ll 3 
Sept. 29-Oct. 5.... i 1 
12 8 
Indo-China: 
Cochin-China . 97 2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— 
ontinued. 


Reports Received from Dec. 28, 1918, to Jan. 17, 1919—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—Continued. 


Date. Csaes. | Deaths. Remarks. 


Japan: 


Oct. 7-21, 1918; Cases, 6. 


i Sept. 25-Oct. 16, 1918: Cases, 55. 
West Java. . x : Oct. 2-23, 1918: Cases, 313; deaths, 
1. 


“ Batavia 
esopotamia: 
Hagdad 
Mexico: 
Newfound!and: 
Outports—- 
laine Harbor 
Bay Roberts........... 
Bryants Cove 


Placentia Bay. 


t. 
| Nov 


Union of South Africa: 
Cape of Good Hope State— | | 
Cape Town 


Brazil: 
Sept. 14-21 
Colombia: 


~~ | Nov. 8-Dec. 7 
Key ‘Mexandria | Oct. 14-Nov, 25... 
| Sept. 29-Oct. 19... 
Nov. 10-24 
Oct. 7-21, 1918: Cases, 5 


Sept. 25-Oci. 16,1918: Cases, 
Oct. 2-23: Cases, 31; deaths, 6. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Union of South Africa: , 
Port Elizabeth Sept. 14-28..... sod Present among natives in several 
interior towns. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


Ecuador: | 
Babahoyo............ 
Guayaquil. ................| Nov. 
Nov. 
Panta de Piedra... .........| 1-30. 


Place. 
Java: 
| Oct. 11-18.........) 
Coleys Point. ........-.| Dec. 14-20......... 
Musgrave Harbor. ...... Dee. 7-18..........) 
Philippine Islands: | 
Manila Nov. 2 2 
Portugal: 
Spain: 
153 
Straits Settlements: ’ 
TYPHUS FEVER. a 
Siberia: | 
| 
1 1 
42 
| 


